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Editorial. 


OLLEGE life furnishes wonderful opportunities for the 
boys and girls of America. But college life does 
not furnish everything. Business men often over- 
estimate the advantages which must, as they think, 
come to their sons and daughters in college. While 

no one can pass four years in study without some gain, still 
it is the minority in any college class that makes any deep 
mark on the life of the world. The principal advantage of 
an education in college is the power to judge between the 
popular notions which have no scientific or historic value 
and the facts and principles which are part of the established 
and growing fund of knowledge accumulating in the custody 
of learned men. To know where to look for knowledge 
when it is wanted, and how to test it when found, is better 
than any store of facts which may be laid up in the memory. 


Rd 


Nor long since, in a Southern Conference, objection was 
made to the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” because it was 
written by a Unitarian, and contained no reference to the 
Deity of Christ or to the efficacy of his redeeming blood. 
The objections were well taken from the point of view of ultra- 
orthodoxy. But we doubt whether any objection will avail 
to check the triumphal progress of a hymn which has been 
accepted in all Christian churches, including even the Roman 
Catholic, as a spiritual interpretation of the doctrine of the 
cross. It has drawn the adherents of all creeds into the unity 
of the spirit. It has softened prejudices. It has furnished 
an inspiring song of gratitude and praise in which the agree- 
ments of faith are expressed while the differences are for- 
gotten. Objections have frequently been made because this 
or that doctrine was omitted, and in some hymnals additions 
have been made to express the idea of substitution and vicari- 
ous sacrifice. The Twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes, and 
the hymn will live in the hearts of the people, no matter what 
objections may be made. 

vt 


In a Presbyterian paper published in New Orleans a cor- 
respondent discusses the hymn “ There is a fountain filled 
with blood.” The writer says: “No well-balanced mind 
can see anything to admire in the line above quoted. ‘There 
is certainly nothing either Scriptural or poetic in their present- 
ment of the grand truth that the atoning death of Jesus 
cleanses from all sin.” The objection is twofold. Christ 
died once for all. There can be no running stream of blood 
nor any standing pool of it. The Scriptural doctrine is that 
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the blood of Jesus is made efficacious for soul-cleansing by 
“sprinkling,” whereas the hymn changes the figure from 
sprinkling to immersion. “The picture presented to our 
mind’s eye is either that of one diving or of two persons chest- 
deep in a pool of blood, one of whom is plunging the other 
beneath that flood. Only the fancy of immersionists can see 
anything Scriptural or beautiful in this image.” Although 
these objections do not go to the root of the matter, still 
they show that the offensive symbolism of this favorite hymn 
. is coming to judgment before the xsthetic sensibilities of the 
modern church. Whether or not of the two hymns, “ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,” and “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” the first will win, there can be no doubt. 


J 


THE Wew Church Messenger finds itself quite unable to 
understand Unitarianism. Its editor is puzzled beyond 
measure by the spectacle of a church which believes a great 
many things, and draws its members together by their agree- 
ment to teach and to practise faith, hope, and love, but who 
refuse to impose their agreements upon any individual who 
seeks fellowship with them. The editor wonders what holds 
these people together, but can discover nothing to account 
for their unity of purpose and action, excepting a recoil 
from the errors of other churches. In his search for reality 
in Unitarianism the editor can find nothing worth praising. 
He thinks, however, that the Lord in his mercy may have a 
mission “to a religious body like this, the sole article of 
whose faith is a negation.” We are sorry that we can give 
the editor no aid. In the state of bewilderment in which he 
finds himself, only a special revelation will be sufficient for 
his needs. Any such merely human aid as we could offer 
to solve such a problem would be inadequate for a journal 
which can find in a century of Unitarian work in America 
nothing but a mere negation. 

ae 


CHINA, a vast empire, is held together by no man knows 
what, unless it be the worship of ancestors and reverence for 
antiquity. It seems like a vast human pudding. It may be 
stirred and divided; but, as the disturbing influence passes, 
it settles into its original form. The people are said to be 
ignorant about external affairs. We are constantly told that 
the majority of them never heard of the Japanese war and 
do not know what or where Japan is. And yet Chinamen 
seem to know every spot on the earth where it is possible 
for them to work and earn wages. They have accurate 
knowledge of the immigration laws of the United States. 
As if by instinct they detect the unguarded spot on our 
frontier, and find their way to any building in the country 
having a window in front, behind which they can with profit 
to themselves carry on the laundry business, Perhaps at 
home they are not so ignorant as they make believe. But, 
whether it is so or not, they offer to the civilized world a 
problem which will not be solved until all the nations have 
learned to carry into diplomacy and government, as govern- 
ing principles, magnanimity, justice, generosity, and common 
honesty. 

ae 


THE Central Christian Advocate has been subject to criti- 
cism in three forms. First, it has been accused of making a 
paper which was too literary and too far above the tastes of 
its constituents. The editor replies that “he has never 
been persuaded that genuine culture is inconsistent with re- 
ligious devotion: he has never been willing to acknowledge 
that cultivated literary tastes are incoherent with an evangel- 
istic spirit.” Others have said that the paper is not religious 
enough. The editor confesses that he has not furnished 
much “pious reading,” but he claims that he has furnished 
reading which may prompt men and women to strive after a 
deeper experience and a higher Christian life. Whether he 
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has succeeded or not, he calls his readers to witness that the 
religious contents of his paper “have been genuinely relig- 
ious: not a line of cant or pious commonplace or perfunctory 
moralizing has appeared in the paper. The religious life 
which we have believed in and advocated has had to do with 
integrity of character, with the essential elements of manli- 
ness and womanliness, truthfulness, honesty, candor, cour- 
age, brotherly kindness, liberality, faith. ‘Those who fancy 
that there is any substitute for these substantial and imper- 
ishable graces will one day find themselves wofully mistaken.” 
In the third place the editor has been accused of being 
dangerously liberal, especially in his attitude toward current 
Biblica] criticism. In regard to that he says, “‘We have 
pleaded in behalf of liberty; we have advocated temperately 


and sanely, as it still seems to us, the right of Christian , 


scholars to study the Bible for themselves; we have urged 
our conviction that the Scriptures were not in danger of 
being destroyed by the critics.” Of the ferment which is 
working in the Methodist Church, something new will come; 
and we have no doubt that, when it clears itself, it will be 
good for Methodism, and good for the world. 


Life-savers, 


The records of the United States Life-Saving Service look 
as dry and prosaic as any other public document containing 
tables and statistics. A very slight examination, however, 
shows that the tables are all alive with that which stirs 
emotion and excites admiration. The government hires for 
ordinary wages a set of men whose business it is to patrol 
the shores and beaches of the lakes and oceans which bound 
the United States, on the lookout to rescue all distressed 
seamen and others who are in peril. It is the business of 
these life-savers to risk their own lives, if need be, and at all 
times to disregard their own comfort so long as other men 
and women are in distress. 

The report of the Life-saving Service shows, in a wonder- 
ful way, that suffering, danger, and death are not considered 
by ordinary men as disadvantages to be regarded when the 
service to which they are called is an honorable one. For 
two dollars a day, men will take any risk to save life. The 
medals awarded show, also, that volunteers offer themselves 
with alacrity, when there'is a real occasion. These records 
suggest the idea that soldiers would display courage, per- 
severance, and other heroic qualities with equal readi- 
ness if the object to be attained was the saving of life in- 
stead of the destroying of it. That which makes war the 
great rival of peace is the chance it offers to exercise the 
manly qualities. 

A table contains the names of all persons to whom medals 
of honor have been awarded by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury since 1874, with a brief note showing the service ren- 
dered. -For instance, Captain Charles P. Smith has a medal 
for heroic conduct at the time of the burning of the steamer 
Seawanka, whereby nearly three hundred persons were 
saved; Ida Lewis Wilson for rescuing from drowning at 
various times at least thirteen persons, and particularly two 
soldiers who had broken through the ice. Joseph Cardran, 
after heroic and persistent effort and at the imminent risk of 
his own life, saves the keeper of a light-house and his two 
assistants. And so the record goes on,— a monotonous story 
of suffering and danger on one side and of stalwart service 
on the other. Twenty-nine persons are saved at night by a 
crew of surfmen during the prevalence of a terrific gale. 
After battling for twenty-three hours against wind and sea, 
another crew rescued seven men from the rigging of a 
schooner. 


Shipmasters, marines, officers in the regular army, engi- 
neers, firemen, deck hands, cooks, patrol men, and others 
who are not assigned to duty as life-savers, and who are 
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for that work, fling themselves into the most dan- 
1d storm-tossed waters to rescue others from danger. 
stance, a man falls from a ferry-boat in New York 
arbor, when the night is dark and the current swift. A 
eutenant of cavalry plunges after him, and saves him. 
action is described as one of extraordinary heroism and 
ng. Two boys are drowning in the Kennebec River: 
a fireman on a United States revenue cutter jumps over- 
board, and saves them. Several persons are drowning off 
Fortress Monroe under circumstances of danger, rendering the 
actions of the sergeant who saved them especially heroic. 
By joint resolution of Congress a gold medal was presented 
to a citizen of Brooklyn for “heroic services in rescuing 
from drowning, at the peril of his life, several people under 
the most trying difficulties on several occasions.’’ This man, 
_ Michael F. Barry, was unusually fortunate. Several occa- 
sions of difficulty were offered to him, and were by him 
promptly accepted. 
_ Such bare hints of stories as these records furnish show 
that we have in the ordinary stuff of humanity vast moral 
resources as yet undeveloped. Here is a mine, almost un- 
worked, of all the qualities which go to make the most stal- 
wart character. These records show that war is not neces- 
‘sary to bring out the virile qualities of manhood. If the 
Queen of England should announce to her loyal subjects 
that somewhere in the wilds of Africa a thousand men, 
women, and children — English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, or 
what not — were in peril of their lives, and could be saved 
only by an expedition organized for their relief, volunteers 
would flock to her standard. No dangers or suffering would 
hinder the march of volunteers until the work of rescue was 
accomplished. ‘The very men who are now engaged in war 
would even more gladly enlist in a service in which the end 
aimed at was the saving of human life instead of the 
destroying of it. 

In the siege of Mafeking, that which so moved the people 
of England was not any victory of one force over another ; 
but it was the exhibition of moral qualities of the highest 
order. In a little frontier village, sprawling on the vast 
African plain, a few hundred men and women bore every 
kind of privation, danger, and loss, not with sullen stoicism, 
but with cheerful courage. Their leader shared their pri- 
vations, took every personal risk, and won by sheer force of 
sagacity, moral steadiness, and a laughing superiority to all 
the discomforts and dangers of. disease, famine, and the fire 
of the enemy. It was an almost impossible defence of a po- 
sition that seemed to be indefensible. 


Hurts and Hindrances. 


There are hurts of the body and hurts of the soul. The 
bodily hurts may heal, and, even though they leave scars 
more or less disfiguring, cease to sting and ache. ‘The hurts 
of the soul often come from comparatively slight impact,— 
from repetition, iteration that wears like the constant falling 
of drops of water. They do not have time to heal. The 
slight blow strikes the supersensitive nature daily, perhaps 
hourly ; and, instead of growing wonted to the infliction, it 
feels it ever more and more, though it may endure with seem- 
ing patience through long years. 

_ This is inevitable where a coarse-grained, hard, and selfish 
nature comes in contact with delicate mental fibre. ‘The 
sarcastic tongue cannot stay itself. It must be inflicting a 
little prod, even if it draws blood. It may be sorry momen- 
_ tarily for the hurt it has inflicted ; but the pleasure of prod- 
ding a weak creature is vivid, and cannot long be resisted- 
The victim is shrinkingly alive to pain, and seeks to protect 
itself. We do not reflect that this effort at self-protection, to 
ender dull and callous the feeling and sensitive parts of the 
ure, this effort at repression, this stifling of the heart and 
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dulling of the brain, is a terrible handicap to growth and free 
development. 

Coarse, rough feet go over fragile human flowers, and 
trample them down with hob-nailed shoes. A hard asser- 
tiveness does not think or feel for others differently consti- 
tuted. It only takes note of its own sensations. Wounding 
qualities may be joined to superficial good-nature. They 
may take the form of banter and mild ridicule and a sense 
of superiority. ‘They may show themselves in a persistent 
misapprehension of character, a wooden obtuseness where 
there should be alert intelligence, the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing what the other person thinks and feels. Into such minds 
considerateness and gentleness do not enter as a part of 
the religious life. A gleam of insight, a thoughtful word, will 
drop its balm into wounds that are only revealed to the eye 
of sympathy by fluttering pulses and accelerated heart-beats. 

The hurts that are individually small, in course of 
time, become hindrances of formidable proportions. They 
create a morbid, agitated condition of being. They turn the 
sufferer to a bundle of nerves or centre the thoughts on un- 
healthy emotions. Vital energy is exhausted in the effort to 
encase the mind, to shelter it from pricks and stings, to 
harden it and toughen it against caring or feeling, until a dull 
indifference takes the place of acute sensitiveness. Atrophy 
sets in. The will power is spent not upon rewarding exer- 
tion and self-forgetful activity, but in the effort to make a 
shell to creep into and hide while the victim endures with a 
calm, impassive face. 

We forget often that religion is, in great part, the power 
of placing ourselves at the other person’s point of view. 
We accept too readily the commonly received standards 
that are apt to be purblind and stupid, not having grown 
out of nice and intimate perceptions of the inner life, but 
out of human selfishness and indifference, that creates a 
coarse rule of thumb for measuring conduct. 

A class of people is overlooked and neglected. We do 
not ask why. We leave them in the condition of inferiority 
and obscurity where society consents to leave them. For 
their bodily ailments or their material needs we may have 
some impulse toward helpfulness. For the needs that are 
more acutely felt than hunger or thirst, medical aid or 
warm garments, we feel no sympathy. Their mental and 
spiritual loneliness and isolation is little or nothing to us. 
These are such as the poor and despised who became the 
first Christians, who gathered to the warmth and glow of 
Christ’s comprehensive tenderness and cheer. ‘They are of 
the little ones he loved, because his glance pierced to the 
secret of hearts and saw their needs. He made them feel 
that they were of worth. He raised their degraded self- 
esteem. He awoke in them a sense of the dignity of human 
nature. These silent, submissive, passive natures are often 
those that have been too roughly handled by the world, 
whose tears have fallen unheeded and frozen upon the heart, 
whose sighs have not been heard save by God, whose wounds 
have bled inwardly. They are the tongue-tied, the songless 
ones, who have no story to tell, because there is no human 
eye delicate enough to read their story of deprivation and 
trial between the dull lines of their monotonous lives. 

Perhaps they have only been the victims of the tryingness 
of kindred and employers. Perhaps they are the plain, 
patient, dumb ones upon whom all burdens are laid until 
they stumble, fall, and die in their tracks. Their foes are 
not seldom of their own household. In our indifference and 
obtuseness, our hurry and greed of pleasure, power, or 
money, we forget perhaps the tender amenities, the little 
thoughtful acts and words that may brighten lives less 
fortunate than our own. ‘The suggestion of these things 
seems a commonplace, but there are commonplaces that 
yught to be written in letters of gold upon the walls of our 
homes and churches. While we are reaching out for barren 
aims, some one may be perishing at our very door. 
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Many a time we see a face so finely lined it looks like a 
bit of parchment written over by the hand of some cunning, 
ancient scribe. So many things are written upon faces,— 
pangs and disappointments, losses and crosses, abortive am- 
bitions and vanished ideals; but this fine graving is often the 
work of hurts and injuries borne silently and limned on the 
face by repression and dumb endurance. And the person 
who has so engraved that face, so drawn those tell-tale lines 
about lip and brow and cheek, may perhaps be called a good 
Christian, a pillar, an example. Alas! our judgments are 
shallow, our moral perceptions weak and vague. Our eyes 
are blinded for seeing, our ears are stopped for hearing. The 
secrets of hearts are hidden from us. We fumble ignorantly 
with the soul keys. We touch the strings of human nature 
to dissonance, jarring harshly what was intended for exquis- 
ite music. Had we for one moment the vision of omni- 
science, how frightful the revelation would be! Where we 
thought we were doing our duty and fulfilling the law of 
God, perhaps we were marring a life. Let us beware of 
hurting others, even in the smallest way, by our hardness, 
worldliness, bigotry, indifference, or self-importance, lest we 
put the mark of hindrance on some soul that dwarfs normal 
development of being, and withers and dries the nobler func- 
tions of heart and brain. 


The Rescue of the Book. 


That a certain compilation of writings has deserved to be 
pre-eminently termed the Book, the Bible, is allowed by all 
who understand literature. That this book has any claims 
to supernatural origin, sane judgment denies. It is to be 
considered as a purely human product, and only thus con- 
sidered can it secure high esteem. If it be the product of 
God’s pen, it is unworthy to be received as our moral guide. 
It is dishonorable to the Supreme Mind. ‘The claim is too 
absurd for this age to contemplate. 

As the most remarkable national contribution of ancient 
peoples to history, to poetry, and to social philosophy, the 
Bible is of such value that we cannot afford to have it lose 
its place among classics. This is the present danger. The 
Bible is no longer a family book, as it was in America one 
hundred years ago. It has been discarded from our schools, 
and remains, if anywhere as an educational book, only in 
our colleges. There it is taught very much on the Sunday- 
school level. Much time is given up to geographical puzzles, 
such as used to amuse our elders. Did Saint Peter ever 
see Rome? Did Paul travel as far westward as Eng- 
land? Trace the route of Moses through the Dead Sea 
and the Desert. Such problems are ethically and other- 
wise hardly more insipid than the effort to support an 
argument for miracles, prophecies, and supernaturalism 
in general, by a logic borrowed only in phraseology from 
science. 

What we want of the Bible is, first of all, to find the 
history of humanity. Since Darwin established the concep- 
tion of life as an evolution, we know nothing of a fall and 
its consequences. We do know arise of man. The Bible is 
incomparably the book of human developments. Rightly 
studied, it shows us not only the evolution of man, but of 
God ; that is, of the human conception of God. It traces the 
rise of one theology out of another, and leads us steadily on 
from Yahweh to Jesus. If rightly understood, it is pre- 
eminently the book that demonstrates, not a fall, but a rise 
of man. Along this line of study the history, the literature, 
the customs, the worship, the war-songs, and the aspirations 
of a more peaceful sort are alike useful. 

But we need the Bible also for its literature. There is no 
dispute about the relative rank of this compendium among 
the biblia of the world. The book of Job alone is enough to 
place the Bible in the fore-rank of literary products. The 
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book of Jonah, not as history, but as an ethical poem, is a 
masterpiece. The book of Ruth is one of the most charming 
pastoral poems the world contains. The books of the bold 
protestants of the Jewish race, the so-called prophets, are 
nowhere else equalled as political and social as well as 
religious productions. The study of Semitic literature, con- 
tained in the scriptures of the Old Testament, would make 
a valuable department in any college curriculum. 

But, more, we still need, and probably long will need, that 
which in the Bible, from first to last is the spirit, the Word 
of God,—the Life, the Light,—the moral purpose pointing 
the way ever forward. Badly interpreted at times, badly 
voiced, yet we are conscious that in the true sense of the 
expression God speaks, not supernaturally, but naturally. 
Over all its blemishes and its savageries there rises the 
thought, Be ye right? This was never wholly forgotten. 
The prophets fought down selfish ecclesiastical craft, and 
brought men back constantly to the thought, Obey the eter- 
nal right. Only in this way could moral righteousness have 
accumulated, and the cradle of the Christ have been pre- 
pared. Only in this way could have been begotten the New 
Testament of righteousness, the gospel of Jesus. 

But, above all, we want more of Jesus himself, the voice 
that sums up the aspirations of the ages before him, and in- 
augurates a dispensation of love. We do not want Jesus as 
the final expression of God, God’s evolution in “all ages, 
but as the sum of all that the human race had hoped and 
thought for in the thousand of years that culminated and 
voiced themselves in the Son of Man. We cannot go back 
to Jesus as the sociologist or the theologian; but his life, 
his love of truth, his manhood, his common sense, his exalta- 
tion of right, are perennial treasures of humanity. 

Are we getting the Bible for these ends? Can we have it 
rescued for us by any influences now in sight? Can the 
higher criticism so reconstruct popular sentiment that the 
Bible shall regain its influence? We believe that the one 
thing that our modern ministry needs is a more vital concep- 
tion of what the Bible is, and that, when this conception is 
secured by the ministry, it can and will be imparted to the 
people. : 


Current Topics. 


THE government of the United States is pressing its prep- 
arations for vigorous action in China. Four Americans were 
killed and seven wounded last week in an ambuscade by 
Chinese,— whether Boxers or imperial troops does not yet 
appear with absolute certainty; but all the indications are 
in favor of the assumption that regular soldiery was involved 
in the attack. When Rear-Admiral Kempff reported the 
affair to the navy department last Sunday, Secretary Long, 
acting under instructions from the President, immediately 
issued orders to Rear-Admiral Remey, who is in command 
of the naval forces of the United States that are stationed in 
the Philippines, to proceed with all speed to Taku with the 
cruiser Brooklyn, and to take with him whatever troops Gen. 
MacArthur is prepared to send. The administration is 
apparently determined that the United States shall be worth- 
ily represented in the attempt of the powers to secure the 
lives and properties of their ministers and citizens in the 
Chinese empire. Conditions in China promise that before 
long the powers may be called upon to employ an army of 
100,000 men to quell the anti-foreign uprising in the great 
empire,— an uprising which does not appear to lack official 
connivance or even sanction. It is feared that, if the dis- 
turbances do not cease soon, they will spread to the interior, 


and Christendom will be confronted with a race in arms. i 
The administration realizes the critical character of the ex- ¢ 
isting situation, and is preparing to deal with any eventual- 


ities that may arise in the Far East. mite 


BLICANS generally agree that their party placed a 
national ticket in nomination last Thursday, when it 
ed President McKinley for a second term, and se- 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt of New York as its candidate 


of the Navy, whose friends made a strong effort to secure 
his nomination for Vice-President, withdrew from the contest 
at the last moment; and Mr. Roosevelt was nominated unani- 
mously. ‘The ticket aroused the greatest enthusiasm in the 
convention at Philadelphia, and the indications are that 
_many Republicans who have opposed what they conceived 
to be the colonial policy of the administration will take a 
lively part in the campaign to elect the candidates of the 
_ party. ‘The platform, as adopted by the party, did not differ 
in any conspicuous degree from the views upon existing 
issues that have been enunciated from time to time within 
the last two years by Republican leaders in Congress. The 
party placed itself upon record as being energetically op- 
posed to industrial combinations designed to exert an ille- 
gitimate influence upon trade, and reiterated the pledge 
which was contained in the declaration of war against Spain, 
that the independence of Cuba shall be respected. The party 
also expressed its approval of the general plan for the con- 
struction by the United States of an isthmian canal to con- 
nect the Atlantic and the Pacific. In its other features the 
platform is regarded as a reaffirmation of the well-known 
principles of the party. Some comment has been occasioned 
by the fact that the draft of the platform, as it was brought 
before the convention and approved by it, did not contain a 
reference to the views of the party with respect to the power 
of Congress over the newly acquired territories, and the exact 
relation of the latter to the Constitution of the United States. 
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Most of the higher educational institutions of the country 
will have completed their commencement exercises, and their 
freshest crops of graduates will have made their formal entry 
into the world, by the end of the week. In a great many 
of the universities and colleges of America, advantage was 
taken of the festivities of the occasion to make official an- 
nouncement of gifts and endowments. As a rule, it can be 
said that the past year was in many respects the most pros- 
perous in the history of the higher education of American 
youth. If anything, the Western institutions have fared bet- 
ter than the Eastern ones in the matter of gifts; but neither 
in the West nor in the East can educators complain of a 
serious lack of the machinery with which to carry on their 
work. One of the Eastern institutions that had great gifts to 
announce last week was Brown University in Providence, 
R.L., which, through the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller, the 
enterprise of its president, and the generosity of its alumni, 
was enabled to announce, at the reunion of its alumni, that 
it had become richer by a million dollars in round numbers. 
The resumption of the flow of gifts into the treasury of Brown 
University is regarded as a peculiarly hopeful sign by its 
friends, of whom many had begun to entertain serious appre- 
hensions about the future of the university, in view of the 
fact that during the incumbency of E. Benjamin Andrews as 
president of the institution the endowments had grown 
‘smaller and smaller every year. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
the University of Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Leland Stanford University announced the usual acces- 
sions of gifts, which will aid greatly in solidifying and ex- 
tending the work of those institutions during the year. 
et - 

Mavs 
_ Tue action of the American Federation of labor in declar- 
ing a boycott against the Rapid Transit Company of St. 

suis, Mo., promises to furnish the courts with some exceed- 
fly interesting problems for solution. The boycott was 
Jared in order to aid the striking employees of the com- 
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pany to win their strike. The industrial war against the 
corporation has been so successful that the business men of 
St. Louis have been alarmed at the prospect, and have pro- 
tested against the policy of the Federation as a menace to 
trade. The courts will undoubtedly be called upon eventu- 
ally to decide whether the proceedings of the Federation, 
being in restraint of trade, can be permitted under the laws 
of Missouri or under those of the United States. A 
United States judge has already issued a warning to the 
strikers, in the form of an injunction, restraining them from 
interfering in any way with the progress of cars carrying 
United States mail. Should the injunction be disregarded, 
a situation of extreme tension would be created. At the 
present time St. Louis is quiet and orderly. The strikers 
and their friends do not attempt to interfere with street-car 
traffic by the employment of physical force. The entire 
system of the St. Louis Rapid Transit Company is in com- 
plete operation. The fact remains, however, that many of 
the cars make their runs practically empty. Many business 
men, for instance, who would gladly patronize the railway, do 
not find it advisable to do so, because they do not care to 
find themselves and their business establishments placed 
upon the black list by the watchful agents of the Federa- 
tion. The situation is by no means normal, and there is 
no promise that it will improve in the immediate future. 


az 


Ir is still impossible to form an accurate conception of the 
state of affairs in north-eastern China, where a handful of 
European and American troops, backed by a powerful fleet 
in Pe-Chi-Li Gulf, are facing unknown odds in an endeavor 
to carry out their orders, and reach Pekin, in order to in- 
sure the safety of the ministers of the powers and to protect 
the lives of other foreigners in that city. The rumors that 
reach Europe and America of the progress in China are as 
grewsome as they are, for the most part, unreliable; but the 
very character of them is such as to suggest the awful possi- 
bilities of the situation. It is known that a combined force 
of Europeans were holding Tien-Tsin, the seaport of Pekin, 
and that last week the foreign concession in the former city, 
including the American consulate, were reduced to ruins by 
constant bombardment by a Chinese force. But it was not 
known, up to the middle of the week, whether the foreigners 
in Tien-T'sin had surrendered the city or whether its gar- 
rison had been further strengthened by the entrance of a 
relieving force. The force of allied troops under Vice- 
Admiral Lord Seymour, which was marching to the relief 
of foreigners in Pekin, has not been definitely heard from 
since June 20. There are disquieting reports, v7 Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, that Seymour and his forces have been 
captured, that the foreigners in Pekin have been massacred, 
and the ministers spirited away as prisoners under a strong 
escort of troops, to undergo some fate which the Chinese gov- 
ernment has yet to devise, and that the entire empire has been 
hurled into a state of chaos and bloodshed. None of these 
reports have received any confirmation, and each one in 
itself is terrible enough to be writ down within black 
borders in the history of the closing year of the century. 


ot 


Bur there is excellent reasons for believing that the situa- 
tion in China has not reached the bloody climax that is 
suggested by reports from Hong Kong and Shanghai, those 
half-way houses between Asia and Europe, where industrious 
journalists have been in the habit of manufacturing news 
ever since those cities were connected by cable with the 
rest of the world. The fact, however, that these terrible 
things have not yet happened is not regarded by the states- 
men as a sign that they will not happen. On the contrary, 
Europe, at least, is prepared for the very worst. War ves- 
sels and troop-ships are plunging through the Atlantic and 
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the Pacific on their way to Tien-Tsin and Taku. Before 
many weeks a very respectable army of foreigners under 
various flags will be encamped upon Chinese soil, prepared to 
carry out the commands of a common head. Great Britain 
has already contributed 800 sikhs to the forces of the 
powers before Tien-Tsin, and it will probably not be 
long before a considerable portion of the seasoned troops 
under Lord Roberts will be on their way to China as fast as 
steam can carry them. Russia is hurrying battalions from 
Manchuria and Siberia, and Japan is pouring regiments of 
her small but exceedingly effective soldiers upon the scene 
of operations. Germany, France, and even Italy are con- 
tributing many hundreds of men to the combined power of 
Christendom upon the seaboard of China, while the United 
States is embarking men in Manila for the same destination. 
Decidedly, the indications are that, if China does not yield, 
and yield soon, an international hurricane of violence will be 
let loose upon the continent of Asia. The diplomats are 
watching eagerly for a sign of yielding on the part of the 
woman who is close shut up in the summer palace in Pekin, 
and the crafty and obsequious men who are her advisers. 


3 


Ir is admitted, even by conservative authorities that, for 
the present at least, China shows no intention of responding 
to the pressure that is being exerted upon that country ex- 
cept by redoubled opposition. The Boxers are continuing 
with the greatest vigor their campaign of agitation against 
the foreigners. ‘The wave of rage and resentment against 
foreign exploitation and foreign teachings which swept over 
the north-eastern seaboard of China is evidently sweeping 
inward over the interior. The Boxers are posting their in- 
cendiary placards all over the inland cities. The results of 
their appeals upon the temper of the people, it is said, do not 
argue well for the peace of the world. The powers are dis- 
covering that they have underestimated very seriously the 
strength of China from a military standpoint. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why a Chinaman should not 
make a good soldier, provided that he is brought to a proper 
state of discipline by a competent officer, and provided also 
that he is armed with an improved type of weapons. The 
military experts of the continent are reminded, in the present 
pass, that European officers of various nationalities have 
been engaged in the work of training Chinese regiments for 
some time past,— in fact, ever since the shock of the conflict 
with Japan pointed out to Chinese statesmen the room for 
improvement in the armed forces of their country. It is 
estimated that China in the course of the past ten years has 
imported nearly a million rifles of the most improved types, 
and that the storing of military supplies of various kinds has 
been going on at a proportionate rate. And now the ex- 
perts are asking themselves, “Can it be that China has at 
last awakened to the enormous military possibilities that lie 
in her frugal, vigorous, and by no means stupid population? ” 
The events of the next few weeks are looked for eagerly, as 
it is expected that they will furnish a reply to the foregoing 
question. 


Brevities. 


Round trip tickets for the Isles of Shoals meeting are 
good going from July 7 instead of from July 8 as previously 
announced. 


By the same mail came, from two quite different points of 
view, reports of the British Unitarian Anniversary. We let 
each correspondent speak for himself. 


The editor of the American Israelite has been invited by 
a Presbyterian Ministerial Association to speak ton the be- 
liefs and the hopes of the Jews. This is a good sign of the 
times. 
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In a Unitarian church where a large salary was paid a 
trustee remarked that no stranger entering that church ever 
knew from the seat that was offered to him that any one had 
noticed the coat he wore. 


In a Western college twenty-two quotations from Tennyson, 
each containing some Bible allusion, were given to a Fresh- 
man Class to be explained. Less than half of the students 
knew the meaning and origin of the quotations. 


Let those who attribute the success of bosses wholly to the 
depravity of human nature consider the case of Senator Platt. 
The secret of his success is hinted at by the story of a man, 
no longer young, working day and night at the Republican 
Convention in a plaster of Paris cast to keep a broken rib in 
its place. 


The increasing number of scholarships founded by rich 
men for the benefit of poor men’s sons shows a tendency to 
make all college education free. When scholarships enough 
have been endowed, other means will be provided to give 
every student the benefit of a foundation. State universities 
are merely leading the way for the rest. 


In the days of small things, fifty years ago, a merchant 
gave $25,000 to a college. The college gave the merchant 
the degree LL.D. The vulgar interpretation of the transac- 
tion was that the merchant bought his degree. Probably 
it was a mere coincidence that the one followed the other, 
otherwise we might call attention to the vast moral progress 
we have made. $250,000 would not buy a degree from any 
respectable college to-day. 


The executive ability of President Eliot was never more 
conspicuous than in the apparently easy way in which he 
has led and organized the forces that have prepared the 
way for the summer school of the Cuban teachers. Com- 
mencement over, the University will be ready for the com- 
ing guests. The house-cleaning will be done, the money 
raised, the local teachers ready, and the city of Cambridge 
prepared to make holiday for its guests. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Dr. De Witt Hyde on the Integration of the Christian 
Faith. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I feel moved to express my gratitude and satisfaction on 
reading your report of Dr. Hyde’s paper, read on the mem- 
orable May 25. It is a notable word, and, coming whence 
it does, is very suggestive. There may be nothing new in it,— 
nothing but what many of our own household have empha- 
sized time and again. Nevertheless, it is well to see ourselves 
as a sympathetic and keenly intelligent outsider (if he be an 
outsider) can see us. For one, I feel deeply grateful for such 
an utterance. 

There is one small matter in it which, I think, ought to be 
corrected. It is in connection with the story told of the 
Universalist who was to be a candidate for that ministry. 
You will remember he was recommended to fill himself up on 


James Freeman Clarke’s “ Errors of Orthodoxy,” as “ that is 


what we believe.” 

That makes a funny story: only James Freeman Clarke’s 
famous book is thus grievously misrepresented. It is not 
the “ Errors of Orthodoxy,” but “The Truths and Errors of 


Orthodoxy,” and, as all well-informed Unitarians know, is 


a work executed in the very spirit recommended by Dr. H- 


Dr. Clarke assumes some precious truth to be involved ins 


every one of the orthodox doctrines which have taken ; 
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) and long a hold on the minds of men; and he seeks to 
gage that truth from the formal error, which he clearly 
points out. So that any would-be Christian teacher, who 
would equip himself for his work, might do worse than make 
8 thorough study of “ The Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy ”; 

for it contains what Dr. Clarke believed, and all that Dr. 
Hyde pointed out as important in the new integration. 


J. B. GREEN. 


From a Congregationalist. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Please accept many thanks for the copy of Dr. Hale’s 
address upon the Pilgrim Covenant, which is of great value 
to me. 

I should like to take this opportunity also to say a pleasant 
word regarding the Register, which comes regularly to my 
table, though not direct from the office. A Presbyterian 
friend is accustomed to say of it that he finds more substan- 
tial food for the spirit in it than in any of the other religious 
weeklies, in which word of commendation I should heartily 
concur. Your thoughtful editorials are particularly helpful 
and suggestive. 

I do not know how many share the sentiment, but I can- 
not help looking forward eagerly to the time when the two 
wings of our common Congregationalism shall find them- 
selves one again, and shall stand together for the splendid 
inheritance of the children of the Pilgrims. And it seems 
to me that Dr. Hale’s sermon points out the simple way. 


THE Pastor OF A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


From Prof. Boros. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you kindly permit me to express my thanks and 
respect through your paper to Mrs. Harriet Thorp Huide- 
koper of Meadville for the noble gift of five hundred dollars 
to the Channing professorial chair of the Unitarian Theo- 
logical College at Kolozsvar? I have chiefly two reasons to 
do this openly. First, I consider this gift as an expression 
of that gratitude and reverence which lives in the heart of 
each American Unitarian and liberal thinker for William 
Ellery Channing, that great and saintly apostle of Unitarian- 
ism. Mrs. Huidekoper expresses her desire in her letter to 
me in these words: “I only wish to issue the money to be 
faithfully dedicated to the object I had in view, teaching of 
pure Christianity, of which I consider Rev. William Ellery 
Channing was the exponent, and in memory of Francis 
David.” 

Secondly, I feel it my duty, in connéction with this ac- 
knowledgment, to inform your readers and those who take 
an interest in the Hungarian Unitarian cause, that the fund 
of the Channing professorial chair was started twenty years 
ago by Prof. Joseph Henry Allen, when he visited Hungary. 
The greater part of the sum was given by the American 
Unitarians in 1882, when Prof. John Kovacs of Kolozsvar 
visited several of the congregations here. Mr. John Fret- 
well also added to the fund, which now is twelve thousand 
florins, or about five thousand dollars. In order that the 
income of the fund should cover the expenses of a theo- 
logical professor, at least fifteen thousand dollars more would 
be required. The Channing chair would be in the Kolozsvar 
Unitarian Theological College for the professorship of New 
Testament Theology and Interpretation. I think I ought to 

_ inform you that this professorship is greatly needed, because 
in our college there is yet only one ordinary professor. The 
bishop, Joseph Ferencz, himself is teaching in the college, 
hoe besides him the two ministers of the Kolozsvaér congre- 

ution. Therefore, another ordinary professor would be of a 
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very great service, not only for the training of the Unitarian 
ministers, but also for the promotion and spread of Unita- 
rian literature. GEORGE Boros, 


For the Christian Register. 


China and South Africa Notwithstanding. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


Earth’s night is waning! Beautiful and fair 
The dayspring flashes gold across the deep. 
I see the wailing nations cease to weep, 

For War and Want lie wounded in their lair 
And know their end approacheth. Stricken,— 
Bewildered by the Day,— the selfish heap 

Of woes that thrive in darkness take their leap 
To escape the sunbeams netting in their hair. 
At last man rouses, knowing Earth his Mother 
Amply provides for all her children’s needs : 
Means of exalting holds she for each one, 
With woe to him who would oppress his brother. 
Hail, homankind! more now than kings or creeds! 
And every lifting forehead fronts the sun. 


bare,— 


The English Unitarian Anniversaries. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


You in America this year held your national anniversary 
meetings a week earlier than usual: we over here held ours 
a week later, which carried them well on into June. But 
June weather here is never to be dreaded, and certainly the 
past four days have been as charming as the most fastidious 
meeting-goer could ask for. Though this was the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the Association did not make any special cel- 
ebration of the event, as the American Association did. 
Perhaps this was partly generosity on its part,—that thus 
it might be able to send its secretary, Mr. Bowie, over to 
America to spend a few weeks visiting your churches, and 
to represent England at your great Boston meetings. Per- 
haps, too, it was partly because the English Unitarians had 
already had two extraordinary events this year,—the Na- 
tional Conference at Leicester and the great London 
Bazaar (which was really a national affair); and it would 
have been too great a strain to attempt again so soon any- 
thing much beyond the usual. 

I have spoken of our anniversary meetings here, just 
closed, as lasting four days. On the first day, however, 
there was only a single meeting,—that of the Sunday- 
school societies, and on the last day only one,— the tem- 
perance meeting. All the rest were crowded into the two 
days, Wednesday and Thursday. And crowded days they 
were. I was one of the faithful; and my note-book says 
that, if I may count dinners at which there was speaking, 
I attended ten meetings during those two days. Most of 
these were held at Essex Hall, which is admirably adapted 
for anniversary uses. For the benefit of persons who 
have not been in London, it may be worth while to say 
that “Essex Hall” is not the name of a single hall or 
place of public gathering, but of the English Unitarian 
Headquarters Building, located in Essex Street, near the 
Strand, which contains a general book-room, a Sunday- 
school book-room, editorial offices of our two London 
papers (the /zguirer and the Christian Life), a general read- 
ing and correspondence room, the office and _ reception 
room of the Secretary of the British and Foreign Associa- 
tion, a large hall capable of seating about 600 persons, and 
a small hall capable of seating 150 or 200 persons. This 
building is not so handsome as the Boston Unitarian 
Building, and in some of its appointments it is not so com- 
plete; but it is well adapted for working purposes as a 
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denominational headquarters. Its location is very central 
and very accessible; and it has the historic interest of 
being the old Essex Church (transformed), which was the 
first Unitarian church erected in London. 

One of the features of Anniversary Week is the annual 
sermon. This was preached on Wednesday morning at 
Unity Church, Islington, and was preceded by the commun- 
ion, administered by Dr. Herford. ‘The preacher of the ser- 
mon was Rev. C. J. Street of Bolton, one of the ablest and 
most vigorous of our younger ministers. His theme was the 
religious achievements, or, more particularly, the Unitarian 
achievements, in England of the century just closing, It 
was in this church, at the anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association thirty-one years ago, that Dr. 
Martineau preached his famous sermon on “ Three Stages of 
Unitarian Theology,” while a violent thunder-storm was rag- 
ing outside. 

The chief “thought” paper of the Anniversary was one 
given on Wednesday evening by Prof. Odgers of Oxford, 
on the progress of Dr. Martineau’s theological thought show- 
ing us the steps or stages by which he had advanced from 
his earlier views, which are essentially those of Priestley, to 
the well-known positions of his later years. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting (corresponding with the Boston 
Berry Street Conference) an excellent paper was read by 
Rey. John Byles of Northampton, a preacher of considerable 
distinction among the orthodox Congregationalists, who 
came over to us some two years ago. ‘The subject con- 
sidered was “ The Christian Minister as Prophet.” <A par- 
ticularly warm and earnest discussion followed, owing to the 
feeling on the part of many of the ministers that the present 
time, when militarism and imperialism are so rampant, and 
when mob violence is so seriously interfering with free 
speech, is one when the independence and heroism of the 
“ prophet ” are very much needed in all our pulpits. 

At the principal missionary meeting of the week, on 
Thursday morning, two papers were read,—one on “ Pos- 
sible Developments of Missionary Work in England,” by a 
leading layman of Liverpool, and one on “ Methods of Work 
as suggested by Experiences in America,” by the present 
writer. The discussion revealed a particularly eager interest 
on the part of the audience to learn as much as possible 
about the plans and methods of missionary work which are 
proving most successful on your side of the ocean. 

In place of the Boston “ Festival,” which for so many 
years was held in Music Hall, our English friends have two 
social events, one a dinner given by the president of the 
Association to the officers and invited guests, and the other 
a conversazione, to which a general invitation is extended. 
The dinner is given at one of the large hotels, and is followed 
by an hour and a half of speaking. The conversazione is 
held at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors, 
-Piccadilly, a most charming place for holding such a gather- 
ing. 

“The Association carries out the plan of having a new 
president each year. The president-elect for the year to 
come is Sir John Brunner, M.P., of London. 

A meeting which drew perhaps the second largest audience 
"of the week was one held on Thursday afternoon to protest 
against the annexation of the two South African Republics, 
and against “the violence which has broken up meetings 
and suppressed the free expression of opinion in many parts 
of the United Kingdom, and the apathy or neglect of the 
authorities in not putting a stop to such violence.” There 
were eight or ten most vigorous speeches, the most important 
of which were made by Rev. John Page Hopps, Rev. Philip 
H. Wicksteed, and Rev. Joseph Wood, the last named of 
whom is pastor of the large Bristol Street Unitarian Church 
in Birmingham, the home of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

America was very much in evidence at the anniversary 
meetings all through, At the first meeting of the Sunday 
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School Association a very cordial welcome was extended to 
Mr. and Miss Pritchard on their return from the Boston 
meetings. Miss Pritchard gave a most interesting address, 
entitled “ A Glimpse of Sunday-school Work in America,” in 
which she told of the great Sunday-school meeting in Boston, 
as well as of visits to Sunday-schools in that city and in 
Philadelphia and Chicago. At the first meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. Bowie was 
greeted quite as warmly. He also gave a brief report of the 
Boston meetings, of which he spoke with enthusiastic praise, 
and of his visits to New York, Washington, Chicago, Ottawa, 
Canada, and other places. Then, to give still greater prom- 
inence to America, .there were four American ministers in 
attendance besides the present writer; namely, Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave of Belmont, Mass., Rev. Marion Murdock and 
Rev. Florence Buck, who have been spending the past year 
in Italy, Germany, and France, and now are filling some 
engagements to preach in England. before sailing for Amer- 
ica, and Prof. N. P. Gilman of Meadville, who has just 
finished his lectures at Oxford and will go at once to Paris 
to spend the summer at the Exposition. The last three 
named gave addresses at one or more of the meetings, and 
Miss Murdock read a paper at the Women’s Meeting on 
“ Women’s Work in America.” ‘Thus America was quite as 
well represented at our anniversary meetings as was England 
at yours. 
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London Letter. 


The tribes have come up to the city of the Great Queen, 
whom her people govern. We are in the midst of our An- 
niversary Meetings. Coming so soon after our National 
Conference at Leicester, many of the northern chiefs of 
the Unitarian, Free Christian, and other non-subscribing 
churches scattered out between Dan and Beersheba, have 
failed to put in an appearance. We miss many a familiar 
face, many a man of Unitarian light and leading. But Mr. 
Bowie, Mr. Pritchard and his sister, arrived from your 
shore just in time to be present at Essex Hall at our first 
meeting on the 5th. We know not yet how they served 
and stimulated you; but their physical appearance and a 
certain new /mére in their tone attest that their little 
shake-hands with you over there have done something for 
them. 

It is not the habit of Englishmen to enthuse. That habit 
belongs to the bird-o’-freedom race. But I could but 
notice that, at our Annual Association Meeting yesterday, 
Mr. Bowie was holding himself in with a tight rein. He 
did, however, venture to suggest that our numbers at these 
meetings seemed small beside those at your meetings, from 
which he had just come. He even caused a look, almost 
a murmur, of astonishment, by speaking of one meeting 
over there of some “fifteen hundred women!” A voice 
whispered to me, “Ah! America is a continent: England 
is but an island.” ‘Yes, of course,” I replied, “but the 
United States are not a continent; and probably, of those 
fifteen hundred women, thirteen or fourteen hundred of 
them were New England women,” 

Yesterday morning’s Dai/y News had an item connecting 
our Anniversary Meeting, Mr. Bowie’s American opinion, 
and our South African war. American opinion “ decidedly 
favorable” to the rdle we have been playing these nine 
months past. That is a sweet and soothing morsel served 
up to the English public, which is not altogether at ease 
as it stands before the judgment-seat of Christ. On the 
testimony of three Unitarians, just home from America, that 
great republic is decidedly “favorable” to the war by which 
we intend to wipe out two small republics. That is a veri- 
table drop of water upon the tongue of Dives in torment. 
But why is America “decidedly favorable” to our mrp 
Chamberlain, and Chartered Company policy,—our “ 
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 italists’ war”? It must be for one of two reasons, or 
for both. Either America shares in the grace of invincible 
‘ignorance, or, her hands being of the same color, she dares 
not condemn herself in condemning us. As I read the 
Daily News testimony yesterday morning, my soul said, 
“Tt is simply because America seeks to justify herself in 
the Philippines that she approves of our sin in South 
Africa.” And you know one has to believe his own soul, 
knowing that the best light in it is not darkness. But what 
Mr. Bowie really said to his interviewer seems to have been 
well and guardedly said: “We met with some persons who 
did not profess to understand our diplomacy ”— O 
sancta simplicitas/—-“and all the circumstances con- 
nected with the war,’’— probably not ! —“ but who, thinking 
that a disaster to Great Britain would mean a terrible blow 
to the progress of civilization in the world,” — yes, a dis- 
aster to her in a way of righteousness! —“ were distinctly 
favorable to the British cause.” What Mr. Bowie really 
said, was, “ We met with some persons who were distinctly 
favorable,”— not that America was. Very likely he could 
have said with equal truth, “We met some persons who 
were not distinctly favorable to the British cause.” 
Yesterday Rev. C. J. Street preached the annual sermon. 
It was a manly utterance, brave, and, as the Daily Mews 
of this morning indicates, not pleasing to the rage of the 
British lion. Mr. Street, it tells us, is out of sympathy with 
“the enthusiasms which surround him on every side.” 
Blessed is the man that is out of sympathy with this enthusi- 
asm, who cannot call evil good or greed noble, or whole- 
sale murder patriotic and humane, or applaud the strong 
power as it crushes the weak. The passions of the mob, 
often a well-dressed and luxuriously living mob, have been 
too much before the eye of every man who deserves the 
name of “a man of God” not to stir the opposite of 
approval and sympathy in him. Mr. Street did lament the 
violent, mendacious, and demoralizing spirit which has just 
now such a fearful ascendency in all ranks of British people ; 
and it is much to his credit that he could speak calmly and 
strongly against the lying and vengeful spirit which has 
entered into so many of the prophets, and made them 
unmanly, unchristian, and false prophets. Having uttered 
his protest against the odious temper now characterizing 
both Church and State, the preacher went on to indicate the 
part Unitarianism has played in the ending century. He 
gloried in Unitarianism ; and those who sum up in that word 
“all the good the past hath had” during the last hundred 
years were pleased, and gloried with him. What a charm 
and infinitely holy significance there is in “ that blessed word, 
Mesopotamia ”’! 
After the sermon the president of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion gave a sumptuous luncheon at the Savoy Hotel to the 
delegates and representatives present at these meetings. 
This president, Charles W. Jones, Esq., of Liverpool, does 
all things in a large and liberal way, and, born of Unitarian 
stock, trained under its best teachers, loves and is favorable 
to its honorable traditions. If England had fifty such lay- 
men with which to enter upon the coming century, it would 
certainly be a century of denominational progress. It was 
pleasant to see Mr. Sunderland at this luncheon, who is in 
high favor among London Unitarians, especially among those 
of the straiter sort. He has taken up the work of Mr. 
Spears at Highgate, and one hears only good of him and of 
his work there. He has, however, to-day divided the Unita- 
rian house by pointing out what he believes to be “the great 
practical mistake” of Dr. Martineau’s life. At his words 
some applauded ; but others cried, ‘* No, no.” Certainly, the 
spiritual and intellectual readers of Dr. Martineau and those 
of the late Rev. Robert Spears differed ; and what was clear- 
__ est and best to the one was evidently a “ practical mistake ” to 
_ the other. A jury a hundred years hence may be better able 
to decide than we are which of the two Unitarians was the 
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wiser. It was also especially picadant at this luncheon, not 
only to see Prof. Gilman, but to hear him. He responded 
to the toast next that to “the Queen,” — to “‘ America.” He 
has been these many weeks at Oxford; and wherever he goes, 
you need not be told, all that makes for human life has a 
calm, strong, and sweet reasoner. 

Official Unitarians, both at these anniversary meetings 
and at the National Conference at Leicester, were determined 
not to injure the cause by expressing themselves about the 
war. They would have none other god before it. But to- 
night we have had in Clifford's Inn Hall, off Fleet Street, a 
rousing meeting of such as love the Eternal Right more than 
they love the politics of a denomination,— a meeting of “ un- 
official Unitarians,” of free spirits, believing in the religion 
of Jesus, to protest against the annexation of the Boer re- 
publics, to affirm their faith in justice, mercy, magnanimity, 
and brotherhood. I was reminded of certain anti-slavery 
meetings of many years ago in it. It had the same moral 
tone. It looked in the same direction. Theodore Parker 
and Wendell Phillips and Garrison were in the midst. ‘The 


- hall was full, many standing. All were of one heart and soul 


and mind. No denominational politician broke its harmony 
by his words of caution. No one cried, It is Diana by whom 
we have our livelihood. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Page Hopps, 
Joseph Wood, and C. J. Street, as well as a gentleman from 
South Africa, voiced the common feeling. Dr. Percy Dodd 
was in the chair, a man whose windows were broken by a 
howling mob on Pretoria night, because of his well-known 
sympathy for peace principles and our human brotherhood. 
Window-smashing has gone on in all, parts of England these 
many months, to an extent not reported by the press. It 
is the argument resorted to, to prove that Chamberlain is 
right and bloodshed divine. At the end of this meeting 
we had a soul-stirring address from Hodgson Pratt, fore- 
most among those children of God known as “the peace- 
makers.” No gathering of the week has had a higher 
tone, a truer ring, a greater fulness of the spirit than this 
one. It is the one which any soul capable of discerning 
the “real Presence” would least have desired to miss. Not 
one will be weightier in Christian benefits. Official Uni- 
tarians washed their hands of it; but the “ways of the 
spirit” are not covered by or confined to their wisdom. To 
all officialism the wide world over may be commended these 
wonderfully suggestive words: “Thus saith the Lord, Let 
not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might: let not the rich man glory in his 
riches ; but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgments, and righteousness in the earth: 
for in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” S. F. 


* Unitarian Delinquency. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Will you allow me as a Unitarian minister to say that I 
have read with painful interest the discussion in your columns 
between Rev. C. F. Dole and others concerning the propri- 
ety of the resolutions on burning questions of the day 
offered by that gentleman at the recent annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association ? 

I was unable to be present at that meeting, or I should 
most earnestly have supported Mr. Dole’s proposals. But a 
much larger question is involved. Whether the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association was the 
proper occasion or not, whether Mr. Dole’s resolutions 
were happily conceived or not, the fact remains that the 
Unitarian body is lamentably shy and evasive when brought 
face to face with the stern moral issues of our social and 
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national life. Individual Unitarians are now, as always, 
fearless leaders of public sentiment and champions of truth. 
But, collectively, we still shrink from that free, frank, and 
courageous avowal of opinion which might justly be expected 
of us. This has given us the reputation of a fellowship 
which is indifferent to the great social and reform move- 
ments of our time, a church swayed by aristocratic predilec- 
tions, wealth, and party politics, but timorous and lukewarm 
where the interests of the common people are involved. 

We do not appreciate as keenly as we ought how our 
lack of earnest, aggressive utterance on current questions 
of the day costs us the respect of the better elements of 
American society. It equally saps our own vitality and 
strength. Dr. Arnold of Rugby used to say that he was 
never sure of a boy who merely loved the good: he must 
hate evil before he could be fully trusted. Our serene con- 
templation of personal and social ideals, our self-complacent 
satisfaction with our denominational history, our amiable 
temper toward saint and sinner alike, will never win us the 
confidence of the American people or enable us to render 
them any large service. We need to be roused out of our 
moral apathy, to feel the shame and the sorrow of existing 
iniquities and wrongs in the social and political life of our 
country. We need to make ringing, emphatic declarations 
of the moral law as applied to the burning questions of the 
day. 

It is not too much to say that the issues now before the 
American people are as important, and fraught with as vital 
consequences to our national life, as ever in Revolutionary 
times or during the Civil War. The exploitation of the poor 
by the rich; the disturbed relations between employer and 
employed; the unjust encroachments of corporations on 
private and public right; the corruption in municipal and 
national politics ; the reappearance of the hateful prejudice 
of race and caste-spirit, both in the North and in the 
South; the curse of militarism; the alarming surrender of 
legislative functions to the party boss or national Executive ; 
the greed for commercial and territorial expansion at any 
cost of national integrity and honor; the unjustifiable 
aggression of the strong nations of the earth upon the weak; 
the gradual surrender of republican simplicity and virtue to 
imperialistic pretension and luxury; the giant evil of intem- 
perance,—here are existing evils numerous and powerful 
enough to demand all the conscience and courage of our 
time to cope with them. 

How can we be lukewarm and dumb when such dangers 
confront us, or seek for excuses to justify our abstention, 
as a body of free and ethical churches, from the moral 
issues of our time? One hundred and seventy-five Uni- 
tarian ministers in England, in face of the overwhelming 
war spirit of their country, have recently dared to petition 
Lord Salisbury to put an end to an unjustifiable war. 
Alas! I fear that a similar effort among our American 
Unitarian ministers, with respect to our equally unjust 
campaign to suppress the national aspirations of the Fil- 
ipinos, would not rally as large a proportion of clear- 
sighted and courageous defenders of the right. But it is 
none the less our duty to make it. It may disturb our 
denominational harmony; but the Bible counsels wisely, 
“ First pure, then peaceable.” It may interfere with the 
collection of funds; but it would increase our denomina- 
tional consciousness of a mission, prove our right to exist, 
extend our influence, win us the respect we are forfeiting 
by our silence and self-absorption, and make us worthy 
disciples of Him who came not to bring peace into the 
world, but a sword, whose ministry was a season of 
struggle and turmoil, ended with an agonizing death, and 
all because he realized with such intensity that he came 
into the world to bear witness to the truth. 

I have always admired the method of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Friends which meets at Longwood once a year and 
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frames impressive “testimonies” on the great issues of the 
day. If we would not abdicate our moral leadership en- 
tirely, we Unitarians also must meet, and with no uncertain 
sound declare where we stand, as a body, in the great war 
which now is on between truth and error, right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, in our social and national life. Guard 
sacredly every congregational or minority right, but do not 
let us make these an excuse for half-heartedness and evasion 
in this divine business. To bear united and manful testi- 
mony is the first step toward united and effective action. 


Where are the Children? 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER, 


Every business man realizes the imperative necessity of 
taking an annual or semi-annual “account of stock.” Ap- 
pearances of prosperity may be deceptive. Crowded stores 
may not mean enlarged profits. Enlarging the number of 
customers may only mean the increase of bad debts. The 
merchant knows that there is but one certain method of 
ascertaining his exact position in the financial world, and 
that is by taking an account of stock. The new and ad- 
mirable Year Book, just pubiished by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, presents, in a valuable form, what may 
be called our denominational assets; and it will be wise and 
profitable to subject them to a careful analysis. Let us 
turn to that page of the ledger marked ‘“ Massachusetts.” 
We find that this State is credited with 170 churches, repre- 
senting a material capital of $5,805,700, giving an average 
to each church of a fraction over $34,000. Capitalized at 
4 per cent., it would yield an annual income of over $232,- 
ooo. These 170 churches report 17,548 families, or an 
average membership of a fraction over 100 families. But 
the most astonishing entry on this page of our denomina- 
tional ledger is this: these 17,548 families are represented 
in the Sunday-schools by 13.383 pupils, so that there are 
in our Massachusetts Unitarian churches 4,165 families 
having no representatives in their Sunday-schools. And I 
am seriously afraid that the full facts are even more dis- 
couraging. It is fair to estimate that from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the actual scholars represent families which are not 
in the parishes. I have taken seven of the larger churches, 
almost at random, and find that they aggregate 2,221 fam- 
ilies and have 871 pupils in their Sunday-schools. The 
church reporting the largest number of families on its books, 
440, has 107 Sunday-school scholars; and another metro- 
politan church has 348 families on its list, and 60 children 
in its school,— less than one-fifth of a child to each family! 
An impression prevails in certain parts of this country that 
in New England having large families is one of the “ lost 
arts”; but, if we turn to the page of our ledger marked 
‘“‘ Greater New York,” we shall find that things are not much 
more encouraging. They report in the aggregate 1,173 
families, with only 873 Sunday-school scholars,— 300 more 
families than children! Is it not time that our local con- 
ferences and ministerial associations looked into this matter? 
I am not insensible to the fact that the sfri# of our rational 
faith is permeating other churches, and gradually changing 
the theological climate. I am glad and grateful to be even 
an insignificant fragment of that “leaven ” of which we hear 
so much in anniversary speeches. But, if we are even to 
continue the humble function of supplying leaven for other 
denominations, we must adequately support our own re- 
ligious institutions, or else the supply of leaven will surely 
fail. According to a very conservative estimate the 17,548 
Unitarian families in Massachusetts ought to have over 
35,000 children. Upon that basis the new Year Book 
shows that there are about 21,000 children absent and unac- 
counted for. Where are they? ia 
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BY REV. J. T. G. NICHOLS. 


Faith in a life to come is by many regarded as needed 
chiefly for the encouragement and comfort of those whose 
earthly life is coming to an end, or around whom the 
shadows of death have gathered in the departure of some 
beloved object of their affection. Inasmuch as this dark 
valley lies before us all, and the time must come to every 
one of us when the assurance, beyond a doubt, of a happy 
immortality would be infinitely more to us than all earthly 
possessions, it would be idle to attempt to state in words 
the value of this faith, in this view alone considered. But is 
it only or chiefly for these last hours we need it? I can 
never forget the remark of a young man made to me many 
years ago: “If ministers would say more about immortality 
to convince us there is any life after death, they would do us 
more good than by all their other preaching.” It is common 
to hear it said, “everybody believes in immortality.” One 
of the familiar arguments for the doctrine is the universal 
instinct of it in the hearts of all nations, of all times. I 
question neither of these facts.. Yet such a faith in this 
great truth as we all ought to have,—a faith like that of 
Jesus and Paul and the earliest disciples, a faith the ‘“ sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
seen,”—I should be glad to have it proved to me that I am 
mistaken in believing such a faith not common, that it is not 
even lamentably wanting in large circles of persons around 
us to-day. Even some of our ministers speak of it rather 
as a opfe than a faith. There is the succinct phraseology 
we often hear, “ One world at a time,” which, true as it 
is, and of important practical significance in certain ap- 
plications, yet as often used is a melancholy untruth. Being 
interpreted, it often means, “ We now ¢his world: whether 
there is to be for us any other, we know not.” Put it in 
this form, would it be a life-giving, uplifting, courage-in- 
spiring proclamation from our pulpits? As thus interpreted, 
would it be good doctrine for our homes, our churches, for 
young or old, for those rejoicing in worldly prosperity or 
those saddened by adversity? [ 

One may say he means no more by the expression than 
that it is not well to have a future life so much in mind as 
to be neglectful of plain duties of the present life. Yet, even 
in this sense, does it not imply a danger beyond the general 
fact, and an oversight of the more common danger of a too 
absorbing earnestness in the pursuit of temporal and minor 
interests ? 

All the harm that may come from groundless imaginations 
and false views of the life to come it is but reasonable to 
rule out of the present consideration. It would be no valid 
objection to youthful preparations for possible and probable 
manhood and womanhood that many young men and young 
women cherish unreasonable and harmful expectations of 
future high place and happiness. Jesus said, it is true, 
“have no anxiety about the morrow: sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.’ Although addressed primarily to the 
disciples in reference to the peculiar circumstances confront- 
ing them, these words have manifestly a universal applica- 
tion. It would be, however, a plain perversion of the great 
Teacher’s meaning that we should not, in our personal deal- 
ings, our domestic arrangements, our social relations and 
business affairs, have in mind anything beyond the present 
day. ‘To have no anxiety about the morrow while discharg- 
ing the duties. of to-day is one thing. To make no present 
preparations for manifest future needs is quite another and 
different thing. 

_ There are in the lives of most of us few days whose duties 
_ could be fully and faithfully performed if, in our calculations 
and conduct, we had reference absolutely to that day alone. 
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Much of the stimulus to present exertion and no inconsider- 
able portion of our present enjoyments are derived from 
hopes and expectations of the future. “One world at a 
time” is good doctrine only as is “one day at a time” or 
‘one hour at a time” or “one piece of business at a time.” 
As soon as we think of it as casting into the shade of 
doubt or uncertainty a world beyond the present, it is as 
really harmful, though through force of habit it may be not so 
immediately disturbing, as would be to most of us the sudden 
announcement of the end of life probably close at hand in 
either of the cases mentioned. We are accustomed to as- 
sume the continuance of our lives upon earth beyond the 
day or month or year or even years. We indulge fond 
anticipations of future personal meetings and happy issues 
of present enterprises and endeavors. Who would deprive 
himself of this happy onlooking into the future? Who but 
must see more than passing pleasure in it? To whom has it 
not been a blessed inspiration to noble efforts and fidelities ? 
If so as regards the future life on earth, why not as re- 
gards the future life beyond the bounds of earth? 

“ Were I as sure,” one may reply, “of a continuance of 
life beyond the grave as I am that I shall be living another 


_ month or another year, I would assent heartily to what you 


say. I should rise at once to a higher plane of life. I 
should no longer be vexed by things that now often vex me, 
nor be satisfied with the low ambitions that now satisfy me. 
I should no longer say, ‘One world at a time,’ but ‘ Both 
worlds all the time.’ In other words, there would be 
a bright shining from above upon the dark and hard places 
of earth, as when we behold the dark clouds in the midst of 
the blue sky around them.” 

Let there be, then, I reply, this assurance. There is 
not one of us but has more reason to believe the continu- 
ance of his life beyond the body’s death than the continu- 
ance of his life on earth another year or even another week. 

Few, if any, will question the truth of this statement. 
Why, then, not have fazth in it? Why not, in other words, 
make it a reality to our minds that there is an invisible world 
in which those of whom we speak as dead are still living,— a 
world of light and love such as our eyes have never beheld, 
in which bodily infirmities are no more, in which many 
a dark mystery of the present life will have its happy solu- 
tion, and in which our best hopes will be joyfully fulfilled ? 

Are not the occasions continually arising: in which this 
thought, familiarly cherished, would be a cheering, quicken- 
ing, and happy thought? Are there not very few of us 
whose lives are so continuously and entirely happy as not to 
need aid from this near-at-hand source to nerve our faltering 
energies and brighten the scene around us? There is no 
greater mistake, then, that we need only this world’s lights 
to guide us through this world. Earth needs the solar orb 
to lighten and fructify it. Our souls need the power of 
an endless life to sustain them in their earthly toils and 
troubles. 


Spiritual Life. 


Day and night, going out and coming in, say to yourselves, 
I am with God my Father, and God my Father is with me.— 
Charles Kingsley. 
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The child of God does not look backward to gain fresh 
energy. His energy is the energy of hope, and not of retro- 
spection. He presses forward: his glance is ever onward. 
He anticipates revelations of God ever more and more 
glorious.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


a 


There are beauty and use in strength: there is a beauty 
and a use in feebleness, also. All are not made alike. God, 
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who cuts no two leaves upon a tree after the same invariable 
model, shapes also his soul-work after his own will, 
variously.— 4. D. 7. Whitney. 
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The aim of conduct, as Jesus conceived it, is not abstract 
saintliness, but full, rich, useful life. We are not here to 
spend our efforts in cultivating and nursing some deep, hid- 
den thing called virtue. We shall have life, and have it 
abundantly, by doing the will of God in our plain, pein <8 
situations.— Charles R. Brown. 


An Address.* 


BY KINZA RINGE HIRAI. 


In the year 1892 I came for the first time through the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco to this great country of yours, 
and the passing seasons, that in some sense leave their mark, 
have failed to obliterate a single memory of those happy days 
that I spent with my loved American friends. Nor can I 
forget that unprecedented occasion when representatives of 
all the great religions of earth met in Parliament and shook 
hands in a friendly spirit, as though there were no differences 
in creeds nor antagonisms of sects. This occasion was, per- 
haps, the unique culmination of centuries of dispute, bitter 
wrangling and persecution, and is remembered by those who 
attended as the great event of their lives. At this time I 
was so fortunate as to not only meet the leading exponents 
of the prevailing creeds,— in other words, the great men of the 
age,— but also to speak myself upon the religion of Buddhism 
as viewed in the light of the thinkers of Japan. 

To-day, however, I find myself standing upon a Unitarian 
platform; and it may possibly be thought that I have aban- 
doned my old stronghold, and have the chameleon-like prop- 
erty of changing the color of my religion as another man 
would change his clothes. Therefore, I would like to clearly 
explain myself, so that no misunderstanding can be had on 
this point. Unitarianism is, as I comprehend it, simply a 
doorway to truth, and is open to any one who has abandoned 
superstition and is satisfied to take a reasonable view of re- 
ligion and philosophy. From thus believing I speak to you 
to-day: otherwise I should not be here. 

First, let me enlarge on the mind of my people, so that you 
may understand the reason for their breadth of view. 

No one form of religion has ever been to them the only ex- 
pression of truth; but naturally have they sought for the 
golden heart of each, believing that Truth in its finality is 
one and the same, whether found under the guise of Shinto- 
ism, Buddhism, or Christianity. Superstitions are, however, 
especially abhorrent to the higher class of Japanese minds, 
and the thinkers of my country take but little interest in the 
shifting dress of popular creeds; but the truth that is invari- 
ably found beneath these illusive phenomena is sought eagerly 
by them, and treasured as sacred. 

In every house in Japan is found a shrine to Shintoism as 
well as Buddhism. When a child is born, he is commonly 
taken to a Shinto shrine; and, when he dies, he is buried ac- 
cording to Buddhist ceremony. 

Although there have been many disputes over Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism, yet in spite of this there is much har- 
mony, the Buddhist priests teaching from Confucius’s books ; 
and, till the time of the Restoration, the ceremony of Shinto- 
ism was performed by Buddhist priests also. 

When I was here last, I stated over and over again how 
these different faiths came to blend. If, however, I may be 


allowed to repeat it once more, I would say it was thus: 


Kobo Daishi first established the combined form of Shinto- 
ism and Buddhism which is still in use. Later, at the era of 
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Tokugawa Shogun, a layman, Ishida, began to teach the 
synthetic doctrine based on Shintoism, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism. About one hundred years ago this doctrine was 
taken up by merchants and men of business generally, show- 
ing plainly that the average Japanese mind is adapted to this 
broad idea. 

There is also a sect called the Zen. Its settled principle, 
to the superficial reasoner, may seem startling; but to the 
thinker it appeals at once,— namely, “ Burn the Scripture 
and kill Buddha.” The members of this sect may be justly 
called the Buddhist Unitarians. But allow me to explain. 
Naked Truth is in nature itself, and its deepest depths are 
never expressed through scripture nor expounded by a 
Buddha. When man has found Nirvana, or the law of laws, 
Scripture has for him no more of the Absolute than he 
himself can understand. Scripture and teachers are for the 
undergraduates; but he who /Aivks, in the tremendous ac- 
ceptation of the word, consults no light save that which 
burns within himself. This central fire appears upon the 
tablet of his heart in letters of flame, and puts out all lesser 
luminaries, as the rising sun puts out its moons. Thus say 
the thinking Buddhists and the reasoning Unitarians, “ Burn 
the Scripture and kill Buddha.” This doctrine, called Zen, 
is not only the belief of the few, but is widely known. Es- 
pecially was this so in old time. The highest order of intel- 
lect in Japan naturally adheres to it, as men with reason 
are not sheep to be led by variable guides. Indeed, it is 
and has been a great organization, and needs must continue 
the same as long as men think. In fact, it fosters a lofty 
individualism, which, to the degree in which it spreads, 
necessitates a great people. A race composed of thinkers 
may well defy the world; and the order of Zen, or any other 
that stands for this idea, is well-nigh invincible. This is 
one reason that Unitarianism is gaining foothold in Japan. 
Whether it becomes fixed in our country, however, remains 
to be seen. From the present outlook the prospect is ex- 
cellent. If, as we now believe from our present understand- 
ing of Unitarianism, it fosters the synthetic idea, as does 
the sect of Zen, or, in other words, as does a liberal-minded 
man, to whom sect, after all, is but an exterior matter,— if, 
I say, Unitarianism is of this nature, then most assuredly 
has it good root in Japan, and is bound, by the very nature 
of the case, to grow, like the banyan, into a wide-spreading 
tree of knowledge, so extended and multiple in its rooted 
branches that the people of our islands shall rest beneath 
its shade. 

Clearly, then, must you understand why narrow orthodoxy, 
with its innumerable superstitions and its central truth hid 
beneath the débris of doctrine and dogma, has nothing in 
common with the best minds of my country. First, then, 
orthodox Christianity is unpopular because it is orthodox; 
second, missionaries are innocent causes of war and dissen- 
sion; third, there is no disputing the fact that Christianity 
in Japan was intimately associated with a Jesuitical excite- 
ment that caused a political war; fourth, until recent years 
the treaty with our country was so unjust that it prevented 
the missionaries from doing full justice to themselves, as, 
naturally, we could not fail to feel that peoples capable of 
making such unfair treaties with less powerful countries, and 
enforcing the same, were not safe guides in questions of 
ethics and religion; fifth, the preaching of the missionaries 
has a tendency to destroy our national spirit, as they seek 
to overthrow our etiquette and customs, and establish their 
own before we are ready to adopt them, making us appear 
inconsistent and incongruous. 

These are the insurmountable causes that.make it, and 
ever will make it, impossible to establish orthodox Christian- 
ity in Japan. Not until our people lose their God-given 
powers of thought, and their independent and consistent 
spirit, will they grovel before the superstitions of orthodoxy 
or the revelation of so-called inspired priests. With our 
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doctrine needs must vanish in echoes, while we remain worthy 
of our past history and our future possibilities. Should the 
day ever come that we abandon this high position, our hope 
to maintain ourselves as a first-class power among the na- 
tions of the earth will vanish also. 

Unitarianism, then, if it succeed in the land of the rising 
sun, must have the flash and glory of essential truth in full 
flame within it; for the sun has thus far risen over our loved 
islands unclouded, and it will be a sad day for us all if it 
ever veils its glorious face. But I would warn you here and 
now that our people, as a mass, are suspicious of this new 
movement among us,— jealous, as they naturally should be, 
of the naked virtue of their Truth,— and therefore imagine 
it to be but the hydra head of orthodoxy striving to foist it- 
self upon us as a loud-mouthed exponent of free thought. 
And this is certainly not strange. A race once bitten fears 
the snake in the grass, and steps cautiously. 

If we can be made to understand that this broad platform 
of Western thought is the same as that upon which our own 
temple is built, then is the best thought of the East one with 
that of the West, and your position among us assured. 

The principle of Unitarianism has always been energetic 
among my people: it only remains to be discovered by them 
if this movement contains ¢hat principle. If it can so prove 
itself to their understanding, I can assure you that it will 
be heartily welcomed, and become the only form of Western 


_ feligion that will gain a stronghold. And right here I de- 


sire to show you a strange phase of human nature. Upon 
the Buddhist platform I may argue the Unitarian doctrine 
with great success; but let me give out the same thought as 
a Unitarian from a Unitarian lecture-room, and I am con- 
demned at once (by the Buddhists). The identical idea 
sent forth with a different backing would seem to transform 
itself in its flight, and appear as something quite foreign to 
its original self. This is human nature for ever and ever; 
and, as humanity has a large deal of common sense, its judg- 
ment must in a measure be right. Outward appearance 
goes a long way. Let a man carry over his idea from an 
Eastern to a Western position, and the world will say, Why? 

If he has truth and no ulterior motive, what need of shift- 
ing his place of work? ‘This is sound sense; and, unless he 
can explain to his puzzled interlocutors, he has no right to 
be heard. 

Again, they naturally suspect him of personal motives, 
some increase of financial support, or more freedom of per- 
sonal action. Unless he can answer this objection also, he 
has no right of audience. 

Now at this point I desire to be emphatic, and explain my- 
self once for all. Since I was old enough to be heard by 
the public of Japan, I have preached Synthetic Religion ; and 
to this day I can find no other name that so perfectly ex- 
presses my changeless position. Buddhism narrows me. 
Confucianism, Shintoism, Christianity, Unitarianism, all nar- 
row me, corralling me at once as though an impassable 
eordon were drawn between me and my possibilities of ad- 
vance. A name is like a wall of adamant, which sneeringly 
seems to say in its utter invincibility, “Get over me if you 
can.” A name is the ocean that stops your outer progress 
at the land’s verge. A name is a ship whose chart and 
compass you are not permitted to handle. Even the term 
Synthetic Religion is in itself a slight obstacle; but, of them 
all, it is the one I have stood by since I first began to speak. 
‘Can you wonder, then, that, though the principle of Uni- 
tarianism is mine, this new flag in which I am swathed 
makes me feel like the soldier (if he could feel at all) arrayed 
To me from the 
essential point it is all right, provided I truly understand 
Unitarianism. But remember, friends, there are ‘wo inte/li- 
gent points in this work,— namely, myself and others; and it 
takes the two to make my life of any avail. Without those 
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others I speak to empty chairs, and my voice resounds from 
bare walls. Therefore, I must and wit be understood, or 
I step down and out. Already have the Buddhists cast me 
hence. From the moment I desired to make abstract Buddh- 
ism practical, they turned their backs. Shall I share the 
same fate at your hands? Will the name be a barrier be- 
tween me and humanity? for, understand, it is not for 
Buddhist nor Unitarian nor yet Japan that I work, dut for 
humanity, If I cannot be borne up on a principle too sacred 
for a name, if I have not nature and universal life as my 
book of inspiration, if in any way Unitarianism cheats me of 
these, then do I abandon it at once and forever. 

At present I believe that the name and I can go together. 
At present I fee] that my people are coming to understand 
it. Still, in this I may mistake. My position I might call 
tentative. I wait to know more certainly whether there be a 
shade of bigotry or a phase of superstition at your base, I 
am no coward. Personal discomfort because of you, I am 
most willing to endure. Financial success has no bearing 
with me upon this question. My reason for desiring to 
work with you, if your belief shall demonstrate itself to be 
like mine, is because through you I can work fractically ; 
while in the Buddhist temple I must live and nourish myself 
upon abstraction. Religion has its abstract side, and its 
practical, also. Buddhism and Unitarianism might be called 
two poles of one, the Buddhist living in the cold, blue air 
of thought, and the Unitarian getting down to warm-hearted 
work, If this be so, then welcome this Unitarian uprising 
in Japan. Our young men need you; our drifting popula- 
tion needs you; those who represent the brawn and sinew 
of our land need you. Abstractions are not sufficiently 
warm for the jostling, unbalanced crowd; and I, for one, 
with what little power I have among my people, if my judg- 
ment of you be true, am heart and brain with you. 

Mr. Saji, like myself, has sacrificed much to work under 
your ensign. We both, in fact, have already faced a storm of 
abuse, founded upon a misunderstanding on the part of 
those attacking us as to what our motive is. It is just and 
right that we explain ; and then, if our enemies fail to become 
our friends, let them throw stones: we will stand the on- 
slaught. 

This assumption of a new attitude by ourselves is not 
only a test of our own inherent principle, but a test also of 
the loyalty of our so-called friends. We have done our duty 
to both the Buddhists and Unitarians in explaining our posi- 
tion, standing without hypocrisy in the full glare of the hot 
fire of criticism, awaiting judgment from both sides. Should 
each body fail us, we have but one alternative; and that is 
to start again as :ndividua/s under the far-reaching title of 
Synthetic Religion. 

All great reformers would, if possible, avoid the Janus- 
face of sect. Jesus, Gautama, Confucius, strove to keep the 
fountain-head of the stream of truth crystal pure. Organi- 
zation contains within itself the seeds of dissolution; yet 
from this very death does life spring, like a lily on the stag- 
nant pool. We cannot escape organization. If we work 
together, we must have hands and feet and lungs and voice; 
and that body that best expresses the divine spirit of religion 
in its simplicity is henceforth mine. 

There is no religion that claims all nations. Each sees in 
his own the universal, and forgets that other aspects of the 
same principle may be glistening in the light. Priests through 
all time have lost their energy for the banner, forgetting the 
universality of the principle that it represents with every 
undulation of its folds. High over his own flag rises the 
man who looks down upon it as it waves from some lower 
peak than that upon which he stands. At last even the en- 
sign fades and vanishes in the mist of distance ; and he him- 
self, the supreme individual, towers in the very glare of the 
truth, undraped, alone. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have done. 


714 
To a Dear Old Friend. 


In dream I saw the great assize, 
And on the throne the Judge was set ; 
And all the folk were gathered round, 
On business of importance met. 


It came your turn. I saw you go 
With modest mien, as here alway, 
And heard you state the simple fact 
That you were born on Shakespeare’s day. 


‘* Well, and what poems have you writ? 
What plays of wonderful renown, 
To match the man’s whose life began 
By Avon’s stream in Stratford town?” 


More humbly, then, you bowed your head, 
And said: ‘‘ Your Worship, if you please, 
I’ve tried to do my proper work. 
I have not done such things as these.” 


The Judge’s face grew stern; and then 
Upspoke a man who, truth to say, 

Looked more like me than any man 
That I have seen for many a day. 


He said: “ If I my voice may raise 
In such a vast, immortal throng, 

I'd like to speak this woman’s praise: 
She made her life a perfect song,— 


“A song of faith and hope and cheer, 
A song of labor, peace, and love, 
A song of every grace that makes 
Our earth below like heaven above.” 


And scarce the word had reached its end 
And waited answering judgment, when 
A hundred voices all around 
Broke forth into a great “‘ Amen!” 


Then spoke the Judge: ‘‘ Who maketh life 
A song doth that God loveth best. 

Ho, there! a crown; and then a place 
Up there with Shakespeare and the rest! ”’ 


—John White Chadwick. 


. 


A Letter from Dr. Martineau to 
an Invalid. 


Dear Mrs. S.,—It is natural that those 
who suffer in your suffering should fly, in the 
eagerness of love, to even the faintest and 
least hopeful promise of inward or outward 
relief; and so I am encouraged by your hus- 
band to give way to my own profound sym- 
pathy in a few words, though I know I can 
say nothing on the deeper relations of your 
grievous trials which has not grown familiar to 
you in the long watches of thought, and per- 
haps, with the special insight of the suffering 
mind, been found empty and unreal. Yet, 
on the other hand, the intense experiences of 
life, if they bring flashes of clear truth, are 
liable also to shut us in amid clouds that 
hide or distort the real proportions of things, 
and imprison us in a world of their own, so 
that we lose our proper stay unless, in poig- 
nant moments, we can rest on the faith of 
happier and calmer hours. It is from the 
mutual conference of those who are withdrawn 
to suffer, and those who are left out to act, 
that the pure wisdom and complete. interpre- 
tation of life must come. Even then, when 
you to whom the anguish falls, and we on 
whom it is reflected, have told and compared 
our best thoughts, it all resolves itself—does 
it not?—into simple trust and love: ‘‘ Though 
he slay me, yet I will trust in him.’’ At 
least, when I ask myself, ‘‘ Why this crushing 
inroad upon the sweetest, purest, most satis- 
fying form of human life?’’ I am lost in the 
darkness, and dare not pretend to see my 
way. But, the less I can reach the divine 
point of view, the more quietly do I subside 
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upon the human, and, in spite of appearances 
or in impenetrable gloom, give my hand, like 
a child in the night, to be led by the All- 
seeing Father hither or thither, as he will. 
This is not the blindness of mere unthinking 
faith. Rather is it the large willingness to 
sink the personal point of vision,—even at 
its fiercest intensity,—in judging of the In- 
finite within whose compass I lie, and of 
whose goodness, not my privation, but the 
plenitude of the whole, is the true measure. 
Were we able to see the purpose of our sor- 
rows, as we do that of some surgical treat- 
ment, the state of mind with which we meet 
them would surely be unspeakably lowered. 
Prudent and rational endurance for the sake 
of ulterior advantage would take the place of 
that confiding piety and utter self-surrender 
which, the more it bleeds, the more gives out 
the hues of every tender and great affection. 
Alas! dear friend, that the lot of sacrifice 
should have fallen to you! But what should 
we be without the biographies of noble suf- 
fering? Is there anything so purifying in its 
search of us—that sinks the self so low and 
lifts the soul so high—as the sight of pain 
and grief divinely borne? I declare to you 
the instances I have seen or known of such 
lives, including yours, haunt me as a perpet- 
ual presence, and mingle tender and sacred 
undertones with the superficial voices of daily 
duty and of natural joy. That the chords 
which give forth such music for humanity 
should thrill with anguish in the striking is 
indeed a pathetic necessity; but the very pity 
of it, burning down into the heart of us, 
comes in contact with all the love and rever- 
ence we have, and kindles them into an en- 
veloping passion. The really perplexing cases 
are those in which suffering seems to spread 
in circles of moral deterioration in the minds 
of patient and of observers,—not those in 
which it deepens, refines, and strengthens, 
and, like the lightning, while it blasts a 
single tree, quickens the whole forest into 
green. I cannot but have faith that your 
children, however sadly bereft of your per- 
sonal care, will be educated by your image 
and memory to a form of stature of character 
which no days of happy care could give. 
But this is a thought which {comes too near 
to finding reasons; and I dare not pretend to 
them, but rest simply here,—that, if only we 
can give ourselves up i# ¢rusi, and, the more 
we are stricken by the hand, fly the more 
closely for refuge to the heart of the all- 
loving God, there is no pain or terror which 
will not work itself clear out of the cloud 
into higher glory. 

I do not forget how often the problem of 
suffering is solved by saying that we have to 
bear it as the penalty of sin. But no personal 
appropriation of this thought can reasonably 
be made by innocent and dutiful lives, though, 
doubtless, in an indirect and circuitous way, 
it hitsatruth. Certainly, the physical consti- 
tution of us all carries in it the entail of a 
long past, and is, as it were, the vital record 
of moral order or disorder, both in earlier 
generations and in ourselves. Had all been 
invariably right there, many a transmitted 
weakness would have been spared; and from 
faultless antecedents would have come to us 
a more painless life. And, when we rise to 
a perfect administration of our human trust, 
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its natural functions, we must believe, will 
gain comparative immunity from their present 
terrible liabilities. So far, it must be owned, 
we suffer as members of a moral organization 
of a united family,—where the sin and even 
the mistake of each becomes the sorrow of 
all. But, except when we smart from the 
effects of our own personal transgression, this 
truth seems empty of any immediate lesson, 
either of comfort or of self-reproach, to our 
hours of pain. What can we do with the 
sins of our fathers, or with our own that are 
left behind, except take care not to repeat 


them? And this is a lesson rather for action 


than for endurance. It only compels me to 
feel—what is no doubt wholesome when I am 
calm enough to think of it—that I am not all 
my own, but am woven into a social structure 
wiiere, in every fibre of my being, I must 
give and take of the life that passes through 
the whole. 

Seven years, dear friend, if I mistake not, 
you have been laid low, and passing through 
what none can tell. Even to our outside 
reckoning it is a large segment from our little 
round of time; and, from the interior, the 
hours of suffering seem endless, a weary and 
waste eternity. Well, the more they use up 
of this life, the more do they bespeak an- 


other, and, by breaking off our promise so. 


near its beginning, reserve the more for its 
heavenly end. You know how little you have 
exhausted the capacities of your nature,—at 
what a stage of growing thirst, in thought, 
affection, aspiration, you have been brought 
to pause. And now time alone and scope, 
perhaps denied you here, are needed to ful- 
ness of spiritual power and to the attainment 
of those supreme ends which would never be 
ideally given us except as incitements to their 
realization. Rightly to appreciate the meas- 
ure of our spiritual nature is to discern at 
once the prospective attitude of life, and see 
in it but the first act of a larger drama. 
What its ulterior scenes may have in store 
for us it were presumptuous to surmise, be- 
yond simply this,—that the broken thread of 
our personal existence will be taken up, and 
the continuity of faculty and discipline re- 
sumed. Here we have been called, by secret 
insight and irrepressible aspiration, to resist 
external tyrannies, to work out our best 
thought, to make, in our small measure, a 
divine poem of our life. But, ere we have 
gone far, with only a few stanzas which we 
meant to revise and sweeten, the moulding 
hand is struck down, and the fragment stops 
in the middle of a line. When we wake to 
it again with brighter thought, it must surely 
be to weave it on whence it was left off, to 
carry out its pervading idea with the same 
intellectual materials and the same lights and 
shadows of love, and to give it movement 
amid the same personal relations which sup- 
ply its action and make music of its rhythm 
here. In short, a soul that is the same must 
have a life that is the same; and over no 
thought that is true, no affection that is pure, 
no piety that is trustful, can death have any 
power. Though we know no more, here let 
us rest, 


Often, as even the unsuffering find, the 
love of God is hid, passes behind the cloud, 


and leaves us with a cold shudder of alarm, 
as if it were not there. But the divine reali- 
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ties do not depend on our apprehension of 
them: the eclipse of our vision makes no dif- 
ference to their shining except to us. The 
infinite Love abides behind, and waits till 
we return to it, and the intercepting veil falls 
away. At times, I think, when the mists of 
fear and distrust gather round the heart, it is 
even better to forget him till he finds us 
again, and say, ‘‘I will possess my soul in 
patience, ’’ than to accuse either him or one’s 
self of deserting a relation which is sus- 
pended, it may be only to be more closely 
bound. I can say no more, and this is noth- 
ing. Faint on, dear friend. If the cross is 
heavy, it is not far to Calvary; and then the 
sacrifice is soon complete.— Contemporary Re- 
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The Ways of Princes. 


There have been many royal authors; and we 
wish sometimes there were yet another a prince 
of pure blood and of a really great house to tell 
us meaner folk how princes really feel about the 
etiquettes which environ them, They seem so 
suffocating, yet they can hardly be really detested 
by those who obey them, or they would not have 
survived as they have done so many changes in the 
ways of men. One or two etiquettes have died 
out, probably because they wearied courtiers, who 
took advantage of changes of dynasty or the like 
silently to leave off obeying them; but enough 
remain to make of princes a caste separate in 
habits from mankind. No sovereign is now 
served, we imagine, on bended knee, nor does 
any one on whom a king’s glance falls think it 
incumbent on him, as Cecil did, at once to kneel; 
but enough are left to make life very tiresome. 

It must be a horrid bore to a king never to 
be able to move without attendance or to chat 
easily or to enter or leave a room without excit- 
ing a commotion. Legend declares that Lord 
William Bentinck, finding the first of these eti- 
quettes in full force when he took up his Indian 
Vice-royalty, threatened to resign unless it could 
be abolished, and was relieved to find that he 
was absolute enough, provided he wrote the 
order, even to be able to alter an etiquette. 
That particular oppression is, we feel convinced, 
the cause of the Haroun al Raschid instinct, and 
the discreditable adventures into which it has 
sometimes beguiled great sovereigns. To the 
third, we suppose, one could grow accustomed, 
as a necessary consequence of greatness, as one 
grows accustomed to great height or fatness or to 
any bodily obstacle in the way of ready locomo- 
tion. A man is rarely distressed by his own 
bodily magnitude unless it is accompanied by 
feebleness. The second etiquette must, however, 
be very wearying, even though of all etiquettes it 
is usually admitted to be most necessary. Direct 
questions must not be addressed to a king, be- 
cause they might be in a way coercive, even 
silence often giving the reply which for State 
reasons, as well as for reasons of dignity, it may 
be imperative to avoid. The loss of the easy 
give and take of familiar conversation must, 

| however, be a considerable one; and kings 
must long sometimes to chat as freely as they 
must know that other men do. 

It is, however, the pleasures of princes which 

‘ seem to the outer world so suffocating with 
’ their oppressive scale and overwhelming cere- 
; mony and fuss. Imagine going out daily “to 
hunt,” as the kings of. France used, with a 
cavalcade of hundreds, and a fixed etiquette of 
approach to the king, and strict laws about the 


pace, so that he might not be outridden, and an 
inviolable rule that, whatever his skill, he must 
at least seem to be successful in his attacks 
upon the beasts. Something of that etiquette is 
kept up still, and keepers need not open their 
eyes at the number of birds or hares which 
always fall before royal or imperial marksmen. 
Emperors always hit when they shoot, as popes 
are always healthy till they die. Imagine, again, 
a grand reception, lasting hours, with everybody 
occupying a fixed place, and entitled to a fixed 
degree of attention; or a “banquet” with mill- 
ions sterling on the tables, and the best music in 
Europe, whether you are musical or not, and 
nobody talking as if they were rather more at 
ease than usual. A full-dress review is a “free- 
and-easy” compared with such a festivity; but 
kings must like it, or why the banquet? There 
can be no compensation in the food, for kings 
can only procure what their subjects also can 
buy; and, though their cooks may be good, 
cookery is a fine art in which many are equal to 
each other. The compensation must be in the 
pageant ; and all princes seem to enjoy pageantry, 
despite its inevitable tediousness, because of 
that sense of importance, of being the centre, 
and as it were cause, of all the movement 
around which to many, perhaps a majority, 
must be among the most delightful of perma- 
nent sensations. It can hardly, one would 
think, make up for the lack of freedom; but 
then what is freedom to a canary ? 

Kings must feel something of pleasure in their 
dignity, or they would never bear their isolation, 
more especially if from temperament, as by po- 
sition, they are really above insult. If they are 
not, if they feel vulgar reflections, even when 
made in a foreign country, and hunger, like 
ordinary folk, that all men should speak well of 
them, their happiness from position must be of 
a checkered kind. Even the strong, however, 
must enjoy their dignity, or they would not in 
all countries and in all circumstances be so 
unforgiving for any breach of the etiquette 
which in its very oppressiveness reminds them 
always how separate they are from the re- 
mainder of their kind. They remember a blun- 
der in etiquette always, as James II. remembered 
through life that some sailors during his flight 
from London had dared to touch him.— Spectator. 


Squirrels in Madison. 


At Madison, Wis., squirrels run at large 
in the heart of the city; and Madisonians are 
proud of them, and take great precautions to 
see that they are not harmed. In the centre 
of the business district are situated the capi- 
tol building and grounds, occupying four 
blocks. The grounds formerly were sur- 
rounded by an iron picket-fence, and the 
squirrels for the most part remained inside 
the fence. I believe there was a sentence of 
death imposed on any dog that harmed a 
squirrel, and in one or two instances the 
penalty was inflicted. At any rate, Madi- 
sonians with dogs were very careful about 
going into the capitol grounds with them; 
and in the course of time most Madison dogs 
learned to let the squirrels alone. A few 
years ago the fence was taken down, but still 
the squirrels increase and prosper. In fact, 
they are tamer now than ever before; and on 
my last trip to Madison I had the pleasure 
of sitting on a bench in the capitol grounds, 
and feeding a squirrel that sat on the bench 
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beside me and ate from my hand. Nor do 
they remain in the grounds now, as they used 
to do. They make pilgrimages to all parts 
of the city, and one is likely to run across 
them anywhere. Of course, they don’t hang 
around the streets where the travel is heavi- 
est; but it is not unusual to see one scurry 
across in front of an electric car, ‘‘scoot’’ 
down a side street, and take to a convenient 
tree. I believe it has happened two or three 
times that a brute in human form has killed 
one, but it is risky business. If caught, the 
Madisonians surely would make an example 
of him. It astonishes the stranger in Madi- 
son not a little to sit on the steps of a hotel 
and see the squirrels playing tag with people 
passing on the other side of the street.— 
Exchange. 


Literature. 


“Let There be Light.” * 


Mr. David Lubin has produced a practical 
and fascinating book, which should appeal to 
many classes in the community, including lovers 
of literature as well as those interested in the 
elucidation of industrial, ethical, and religious 
questions. The story is of a workingman’s 
club, with several of the employer class among 
its members, in which the search for a solution 
for our present. difficulties is conducted with 
conspicuous clearness and ability by persons of 
various race, sex, and condition in society. 

It is a book of life, not of the closet, written 
with the energy and directness of a man of 
affairs, from full acquaintance with the facts, 
and with a conciseness as well as comprehensive- 
ness of presentation that make it as easy and 
entertaining reading as most novels. 

The author possesses genuine dramatic 
faculty, evidently the expression of intense and 
realistic nature, and all the more remarkable 
for the simplicity and naturalness of the methods 
employed ; and solid sense and wary prudence 
go hand in hand with originality of conception 
and ingenuity of statement, as in the chapter 
“Time and Further Thought,” and the parable 
of “The Two Travellers.” There is no ranting 
or padding, no clap-trap or false consciousness, 
but a real message and revelation of the mind’s 
own working, unspoiled by schooling or by 
false ambition. The book is refreshing by its 
natural mastery of facts and characters, and the 
singular candor and confidence combined with 
modesty of its spirit, as well as remarkable for 
its genuine purpose to state and solve in highest 
terms the problems of to-day. 

In a word, the author’s thesis seems to be this. 
There are three parties to the social controversy, 
Capital, Labor, and Learning. At present 
Learning acts on the side of Capital, but must 
be brought over to the aid of Labor. Then so- 
ciety will be strong enough to make righteous- 
ness prevail, despite the opposition of privilege 
and self-interest. 

The truly final statement of the social equa- 
tion, and the only adequate motive to maintain 
its moving equilibrium, is religious, but a relig- 
ion not artificially fabricated nor arbitrarily en- 
forced nor traditionally descended, but founded 
on the facts of the universe and the constitution 
of human nature. Such a religion,— which is 
substantial Unitarianism,— openly espousing the 
cause of the undeveloped and the disinherited, 


*Let Tuers Be Licnt. By David Lubin. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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yet strong in disinterestedness and justice toward 
all, could command the allegiance of the people 
in modern ways, but with the devotion of the 
ancient days. 

Social righteousness, or amelioration of the 
condition of the people, is, then, “The Central 
Theme,” and “ Steadfast” the watchword of the 
new Fellowship, till Learning and Labor, Educa- 
tion and Humanity, shall peaceably and benefi- 
cently give to all men the opportunities now 
monopolized by some. 

The incidental dramatic portraitures of the 
attitudes of the various faiths and “ no-faiths,” 
and the incisive analyses of some of life’s primary 
problems, add completeness to a work lacking 
in interest in no single chapter; for, though the 
chapter on “The Church Universal” will seem 
fantastical when read alone, yet even that is 
unobjectionable when taken in connection with 
the whole. 


THE PARSONAGE PorcH. Seven Stories 
from a Clergyman’s Note-book. By Bradley 
Gilman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—Mr. 
Gilman is to be congratulated on the delight- 
ful avocation of which this volume of stories 
is a sign. The stories are certainly better 
for his ministerial experience, and his 
preaching must be better for such studies as 
have gone to the making of the stories. 
Those familiar with his ruddy youthfulness 
will be amused at his impersonation of a 
clergyman whose days are in the yellow leaf. 
The setting of the stories is felicitous. Each 
has its brief introduction, in which ‘‘the 
parsonage porch’’ figures pleasantly. The 
first story, ‘‘A Misunderstood Dog,’’ exhibits 
Satan—a dog of that name—contributing his 
part to the sum of that atoning sacrifice by 
which the world is made better, doing some- 
thing toward ‘‘making up what is wanting in 
the sufferings of Christ.’’ If the dog’s story 
could have been told for the most part by 
the disreputable Michael, instead of by Mr. 
Gilman, the effect would have been better. 
‘*My Old Silk Hat’’ is an agreeable device 
for holding a pathetic story, which is the 
least original of Mr. Gilman’s seven. ‘‘The 
Frankenstein Family’’ is a brave conceit, so 
palpably absurd as to disarm any criticism 
of it as improbable. And, by the way, there 
are actual schemes for generating religious 
emotion which are hardly less absurd than 
that detailed by Mr. Gilman, the ‘‘perilous 
stuff,’’ or stuffing, all the more perilous be- 
cause the victims are not themselves de- 
ceived, but only pretending that they are. 
Of ‘‘Here endeth the First Lesson,’’ Mr. 
Gilman says, ‘‘The experience recorded in 
this story might happen to any minister, and 
has probably happened to many.’’ The 
second proposition here is less doubtful than 
the first. A good many ministers are not 
such Samsons as to invite Delilah’s soft ap- 
proaches. ‘‘Willis, the Dreamer,’’ is very 
tenderly conceived and exquisitely told. It 
might be one of Mrs. Slosson’s stories in 
this kind, gone astray. ‘‘Wanted: A Young 
Minister’’ is quite as tragical as comical in 
its rendering of a situation which is not ex- 
tremely rare, though its elements are mixed 
in different proportions here and there. We 
incline to the opinion that in ‘*The Rival 
Undertakers’’ we have Mr. Gilman at his 
best, both as regards the spirit and the form 
of the story. 
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MopERN ITALy. By Pietro Orsi. Trans- 
lated by Mary Alice Vialls. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Prof. Orsi 
holds a distinguished academical position in 
Italy, and is well fitted in every way to ac- 
complish his object of familiarizing his 
readers with the pioneers of modern Italy 
and their work. The making of the present 
Italian kingdom is a story full of interest. 
As the translator says, ‘*Interest in Italian 
affairs may be said to have been a tradition 
in our literature during the last half-century. ’’ 
Beginning with the days of the French Revo- 
lution, Prof. Orsi shows how the idea of 
Italian nationality arose among the Italian 
exiles of that period. The Piedmontese, 
Carlo Botta, was the first to voice this aspi- 
ration, and to diffuse it by his writings; and 
his petition to France, urging unification, 
was signed by emigrants from all parts of the 
peninsula. From that time, with the excep- 
tion of two short periods of reaction, the 
progress of the country has been steady; and 
Prof. Orsi confidently affirms that, though 
Italy may yet be the victim of crises in the 
area of politics, these cannot affect her in- 
most vitality, but that she will honorably fill 
her place among European powers, and per- 
form her mission of promoting the constitu- 
tional progress, material well-being, and moral 
elevation of her people. The book should be 
read in connection with other volumes in the 
Italian series of ‘‘The Stories of the Nations 
Series.’’ 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 50.— 
The story of the ruler who created modern 
Europe, and stands on a plane to-day with 
the great heroes of antiquity, has been told 
by Mr. Davis with thorough study of the 
chronicles, diplomata, and literature of the 
period. He has succeeded in giving a dis- 
tinct personality to one who has been known 
largely through legend and poetic tradition. 
Rightly, he says, did the cathedral builders 
blazon his exploits on building that symbol- 
ized their highest aspirations; and popular 
tradition did not err when it saw in him the 
originator of the crusading policy, or when 
it traced back to him equally the beginnings 
of feudalism, of central power hostile to 
feudalism, of national as well as imperial 
aspirations, of the union between Church and 
State, and of the wise jealousy of State 
toward the Church. He co-ordinated and 
harmonized all these different and even an- 
tagonistic tendencies in his policy, and be- 
queathed to the nations of modern Europe 
the sense of mutual obligations and responsi- 
bilities. This is a worthy addition to ‘‘The 
Heroes of the Nations Series,’’ 


LETTERS OF THOMAS GRayY. Selected by 
Henry Milnor Rideout. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.—The interesting intro- 
duction written by Mr. Rideout for his selec- 
tion of Gray’s letters says, among other good 
things, that, whether or not Gray was a poet 
fallen on an age of prose, he was beyond 
doubt a great letter-writer of the great age 
of letter-writing. The very spirit of the 
eighteenth century encouraged Gray to prac- 
tise ‘‘the cheerful dexterities’’ of the letter; 
and he shares with Walpole and Cowper the 
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honor of being the greatest where Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Madame du Deffand, Vol- 
taire, Sterne, and Dean Swift also entered 
the lists. The fifty-five letters which make 
up this collection have been chosen from the 
four-volume edition arranged by Edmund 
Gosse. They are delightful revelations of a 
nature-loving spirit, endowed with a keen 
sense of humor and proportion, shrewd play- 
fulness, and loyal self-surrender to his 
friends. If other letter-writers have become 
more famous, none, says his biographer, ever 
caught ‘‘his serene temper, his racy and 
quaint expression, and, above all, his quiet 
rightness of mind.’’ 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. By Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50,—No one 
is better fitted to direct students of Browning 
than are the editors of Poct-Zore, who have 
brought time, thought, and rich intellectual 
resources to advance the wider and better ap- 
preciation of the poets, our masters. In all 
their work, editorial or creative, they illus- 
trate the truth that ‘‘the learned eye is still 
the loving one.’’ This book of study pro- 
grammes is rich in suggestion and stimulat- 
ing influence, but it is not one that will do 
your thinking for you. If you do not want 
to think, let it alone, just as one might as 
well let the major part of Browning himself 
alone. We remember, however, how Lowell 
once assured his hearers that, when Browning 
had made him think, he found the experience 
not disagreeable; and perhaps the readers of 
this book may find that a poet is not less a 
poet because he appeals to the intellect and 
understanding, as well as to the heart, The 
programmes are issued in two forms, one of 
which is uniform with the Camberwell edi- 
tion of Browning. 7 


Hoty BrstE: THE GOSPEL OF JESUS 
CHRIST, THE SON OF Gop. Also the Old 
Testament, containing the Promises of God, 
through his Prophets of the Ancient Hebrew 
Race. London: The London Sunday School 
Supply Company, 26, 27 Paternoster Square, 
E.C.—There comes from England a hand- 
somely bound copy of the Bible, in appear- 
ance not unlike the familiar Oxford edition. 
It has the usual concordance, maps, etc. ; 
but, opening it at the beginning, one is struck 
by a peculiarity. The New Testament is 
printed first. The explanation of the change 
in the order carries some weight, It is very 
desirable that people should be induced to 
read the Bible. It is also desirable to make 
the New Testament more prominent to the 
ordinary reader. Many open at the book of 
Genesis, and get no farther. Any change 
which breaks up habits of indifference may 
do good. It might be worth while to try the 
experiment of printing a Bible with the books 
arranged in the order of their production, as 
now determined by learned men. Such an 
arrangement would for the time work con- 
fusion, but it would go far toward banishing 
Bibliolatry. 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA. By John 
Fox, Jr. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—As one reads this sketch 
of manners and morals as they influence con- 
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duct among the mountaineers of the Cumber- 
land Valley, he has a sense of reality. He 
thinks he should recognize the landscape and 
the people from the lifelike description of 
them. Love and war bring their desolations 
and their compensations into the relations of 
the hostile clans, which fight it out to a fin- 
ish. With its wide margin a short story is 
expanded into a volume which may easily be 
read at a sitting. Whoever reads the first 
page will probably read also the last. 


Miscellaneous. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished Room Forty-five, one of Mr. Howells’s 
farces, and Bride Roses, judiciously called 
a scene, in pretty little companion volumes, 
each sold for 50 cents. They are dainty 
specimens of the art of book-making. The 
plays are not new, but have not hitherto ap- 
peared in book form. 


The Oriole Stories, by M. A. L. Lane, pro- 
vide a reading primer for small children 
which is quite in accord with modern ideas. 
The words are those of a child’s daily speech ; 
and, in the attempt to give variety and in- 
terest, the needed repetition and drill have not 
been forgotten. As the compiler says in her 
preface, ‘‘The repetition which is distasteful 
to the adult mind is in itself a pleasure to 
most children.’’ The lessons are cast largely 
in conversational form. Ginn & Co. are the 
publishers. 


The Magazines. 


The Mew World for June does credit to 
the editing of Profs, Everett and Toy, who, 
in the absence of Prof. Gilman, have assumed 
the managerial responsibility. The leading 
article, ‘*The Deeper Issue in the Ritualistic 
Controversy in the Church of England,’’ is 
an important one, In point of rationality it 
finds little to choose between the ritualism 
to which the Established Church is rapidly 
tending and Evangelical dissent. The deeper 
issue is between both of these parties and the 
free modern spirit. ‘‘Reason or Rome,’’ 
said Dr. Hedge: ‘‘there is no middle 
ground.’’ Dr. Kirkys, always bright and 
entertaining, is less persuasive in his article 
on ‘‘Preaching’’ than sometimes heretofore. 
Rev. Charles A. Allen discusses ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Ideal’’ with a portentous apparatus of 
references and quotations. His object is to 
convict the present National Conference pre- 
amble of inadequacy as an expression of 
essential Christianity, which he defines as the 
self-sacrificing love of man because of the 
infinite value of the human soul. Prof. 
Wenley writes of ‘‘Plutarch and his Age,’’ 
with generous appreciation of Plutarch’s vain 
endeavor to effect a Pagan reaction. 
dentally, this article is an admirable com- 
ment on the picture which Quo Vadis 
presents of Roman society. Dr. Bixby’s 
**Religion and the Larger Universe’ is a 
profoundly thoughtful and impressive study 
of the subject named. He argues convin- 
cingly that the larger universe does not imply 
the depreciation of humanity, but, taken with 
its various connotations, rather its exaltation. 
Dr. W. McK. Bryant writes of ‘‘The Greek 
Games, Olympic, Pythian, and Panathenaic,’’ 
with a fine sense of their individual, social, 
political, and religious significance. But the 
article which gives to this number of the 
New World its main importance is that of 
Prof. Peabody,—‘‘The Teaching of Jesus 
concerning the Rich.’’ The writer finds a 
line of cleavage in the New Testament that 
traverses the line insisted on by the Tiibingen 
critics between Petrine and Pauline docu- 
ments, On one side of this line we have (in 


Inci- | 
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Luke, James, etc.) denunciation of the rich 
as rich and approbation of the poor as poor. 
On the other side, while the poor get abun- 
dant sympathy, the rich get generous apprecia- 
tion, Prof. Peabody suggests that we have 
here the differing attitudes of poor Jewish 
and comfortable Greek communities. Asking 
which better represents the thought of Jesus, 
he inclines to the opinion that the more 
genial attitude toward the rich is that which 
does so. The argument impresses us as built 
too much upon the framework of Jesus’ 
parables; but, certainly, it calls a halt to the 
too hasty assumption that Jesus utterly con- 
demned rich people and despised their wealth. 
That, nevertheless, his message to them was 
not one of soft complacency is the last word 
of an article which, if not quite convincing, 
is extremely interesting and important. The 
‘*Book Reviews’’ cover a wide field, and in 
their mass are quite as interesting as the 
longer articles. Those reviewing Bennett and 
Adeney’s Biblical Introduction and Bartlet’s 
Apostolic Age are among the more elaborate. 
Bartlet’s description of the post-resurrection 
body of Jesus as ‘‘a bodily somewhat, though 
of a non-fleshly order,’’ is a characteristic 
bit of non-committal criticism. Coming, as 
many of these book reviews do, from scholars 
nominally orthodox, they are immensely sig- 
nificant of the freedom of the professional 
mind in theological schools pledged more or 
less strictly to the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional theology. 


Books Received. 


: From Samuel Usher, Boston. : 
Proceedings of the Second International Congregational 
Council, 1899. $2.00. 


From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Le Verre d’Eau. Par Eugene Scribe. Edited by Charles 
A. Eggert, Ph.D. 30 cents. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Dix Contes Modernes des Meilleurs Auteurs du Jour. 
Edited by H. A. Potter. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Eliot Memorial. By A.C. Thompson. $2.00. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Point of Contact in Teaching. By Patterson DuBois. 
75 cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Familiar Fish. By Eugene McCarthy. $1.50. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Secret of the Crater. By Duffield Osborne. $1.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Oh for a Closer Walk with God. Sacred Song. For 
high or low voice. By Myles B. Foster. 

The Sippewissett Waltzes. For the piano. Two hands. 

y F. Devrient, 4 

Valse Brillante. For the piano, 

Ideal Waltzes. For the piano. By. { 

Too Late! Sacred Song. For medium voice, By Frank 
Treat Southwick. _ : 

One Day. Song for high voice. By Carlo Minetti. 

In Thee I put a ee Trust. Sacred Song. For 
bass voice. By W. L. Blumenschein. 

Visions of Hope. Song for low voice. By W. Berwald. 

College Days. March and Two-step. For the piano. 
By C. Harry Kain. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


By Henry Berhard. 
H. Englemann. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and pfofitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. .., This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do Better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book—The Hartford 

eminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of trice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. ed teh Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,!’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. ors | a Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Society, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now veady: 


1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor, 

3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 

5. James Martineau. 

6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith, 
7Y. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 

8. Realized Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


‘a72 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
In the Meadow. 


The meadow is a battlefield 
When summer's army comes, 
Each soldier with a clover shield, 
The honey-bees with drums. 
Boom, rat-ta! They march, and pass 
The captain tree, who stands 
Saluting with a sword of grass 
And giving them commands. 


Tis only when the breezes blow 
Across the woody hills, 
‘They shoulder arms, and to and fro 
March in their full-dress drills, 
Boom, rat-ta! they wheel in line 
And wave their gleaming spears., 
“Charge!” cries the captain, giving sign; 
And every soldier cheers. 


But, when the days are growing dim, 
They gather in their camps, 
And sing a good thanksgiving hymn 
Around the firefly lamps. 
Rat-ta-ta! the bugle notes. 
Call “ good-night’’ to the sky: 
I hope they all have overcoats 
To keep them warm and dry. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


For the Christian Register. 


On Trial. 


A FouRTH OF JULY STORY. 


BY ANNE SPOTSWOOD YOUNG. 


“Please buy him for me,” begged Ben, stand- 
ing first on one foot, then on the other, in his 
eagerness, while Don, the beautiful red setter, 
thrust his cold nose into Ben’s face and said, as 
plainly as a dog could say, “ Yes, do buy me”; 
but Ben’s father shook his head doubtfully. 

“ He is too large a dog to take care of in the 
city,” he said. “I wanted to buy a small dog.” 
The dog-fancier smiled in Ben’s eager little face, 
as he patted Don’s beautiful head. 

“They have taken such a liking to each other 
now that I am afraid you cannot persuade Ben 
to even consider another dog,” he said to Ben’s 
father; and they soon found this was the case. 
No other dog would do. At each pretty pug or 
terrier Ben shook his head. 

“No,” he said each time. “If I can’t have 
Don, I don’t want any other dog, papa.” Finally, 
the dog-fancier, who knew Ben’s father very well, 
and who was very fond of Ben besides, said: — 

“Il tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Rogers. You 
may take the dog home with you and keep him 
for a day. To-morrow is the Fourth of July 
and a holiday, so I will not have any chance to 
sell Don then. Give him a trial; and then, if 
you don’t want him, bring him back on Thurs- 
day morning and exchange him for any dog I 
have.” 

“Oh, yes. Do that, please, please,” cried 
Ben. “Thank you so much, Mr. Wood.” 

“Then, if mamma and I decide we cannot 
keep him, will you give him up and take another 
dog instead?” asked Mr. Rogers. “Remember 
it will be harder to give him up then than it is 
now.’ 

“It could not be much harder,” said Ben, with 
asigh. “If you say I cannot keep him after we 
give him a trial, I will give him up; but I don’t 
want any other dog.” Ben thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and, walking to the window, swal- 
lowed once or twice very hard. Ben’s father 
looked at Mr, Wood with a smile. 

“It is hard to refuse the boy,” he said in a 
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low tone. “I think we will have to give Don a 
trial.” Then he added in a tone loud enough for 
Ben to hear :— 

“All right, Ben. We will take Don home, 
and keep him a day at least.” Ben ran back to 
them with a bright face, and Mr. Wood said: — 

“There, Ben, that is better than not having 
Don at all. Now see what he can do before 
you take him.” Mr. Wood pointed to a news- 
paper which lay on the floor some distance 
away. 

“Bring it here, Don,” he commanded; and 
Don trotted obediently over to the paper, took 
it up in his mouth, and brought it back to Mr. 
Wood. 

“Drop it!” said Mr. Wood; and out dropped 
the paper from Don’s mouth, while he wagged 
his tail and looked from one to the other, as 
much as to say, “Could any dog do better 
than that?” 


“Now jump!” said Mr. Wood, holding out a 


long stick ; and over Don went like a flash. 

“Now give me your 7vigh¢t paw.” Don held up 
his right paw, and placed it in Mr. Wood’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“Good!” said Mr. Rogers, laughing. “Does 
he know the left paw also?” 

“Left!” commanded Mr. Wood; and up came 
the left paw, to Ben’s intense delight. 

“Good dog!” said Mr. Wood. “He some- 
times gets a little puzzled about the right and 
left paws, but he is evidently on his good be- 
havior to-day.” After several more tricks, 
which Don performed one after the other, Ben 
found to his delight that the dog would obey 
him also, when he used the same words of com- 
mand that Mr. Wood did. 

“J will put a pretty collar on him,” said Mr. 
Wood, as they were leaving, “and hook a light 
chain to it, so he will not get away from you.” 
Ben with shining eyes and a bright face led 
Don out. All that evening Ben and Don and 
Ben’s little sister, Dorothy, romped and played 
together; and Don apparently was delighted 
with the entire family. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 
said very little about keeping the dog; but 
Ben felt he had made a good impression, and 
he hoped, as only a small boy can hope, that 
something would happen to make them decide 
to keep him. 

The next day, the Fourth of July, Ben was oc- 
cupied all day with shooting off fire-crackers, 
from an early hour in the morning till supper 
time, all of which went off with a satisfying 
bang. Don at first was a little afraid of the 
noise, but soon grew accustomed to it, and sat 
up on the veranda steps, watching the fun from 
a respectful distance. Just before supper, as a 
special treat, Ben’s father brought him a giant 
fire-cracker, a great tempting one, with a long 
string fuse hanging out of one end, the entire 
cracker about eight inches long and covered 
with brilliant red paper. It was one of the sort 
that goes off with a magnificent whooping bang, 
loud enough to satisfy even the most patriotic 
little boy in the country; and that is very loud 
indeed. Mamma looked worried when she 
saw it. 

“We will fire it off right after supper,” said 
Ben. 

“Don’t light it till your father and I are with 
you, Ben, dear,” said mamma, anxiously; and 
Ben promised, holding the cracker lovingly in 
his hands. 

The days are long in the summer time; and it 
was still quite light when Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 
stood on the veranda, watching Ben prop the 
cracker up ready for lighting. Ben had begged 
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so hard ‘to light it all by himself that his father 
had consented, after showing him how to do it. 

“I shall be glad when it is fired off,” said 
mamma, uneasily. “Run fast after you light it, 
Ben,” she called. 

“T will,” said Ben. 

_ Little Dorothy with her nurse had gone next 
door a few minutes before to see two pretty 
maltese kittens they had, and Don had followed 
her over. Now Baby Dorothy was ready to 
come home before her nurse was, and no one 
noticed hér slipping through the gate but Don. 
He, it happened, had not been pleased with the 
kittens at all, when he found they were not big 
enough to chase; and he followed after Dorothy, 
feeling sure that she could not take care of her- 
self even that short distance. Thus it happened 
that, just as Ben touched the match to the long 
string fuse and ran away from the cracker, 
Dorothy and Don came slowly through the 
gate close to the place where it lay, the little 
dangerous yellow flame creeping slowly up the 
string. 

“Pretty! Pretty!” said Dorothy, leaning over 
it. Ben saw her, and gave a shriek of terror. 

“Dorothy! Come away!” he called, at the 
same time making a dash back to the fire- 
cracker. At Ben’s cry Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 
ran after him, calling to the baby; but she was 
too little to understand what was the trouble. 
There was no time to be lost. Ben knew none 
of them could reach her in time. 

“Don!” he called. “Bring it here! Good 
dog!” It all happened in less time than I can 
tell you. In the few seconds’ time that yet re- 
mained, Don understood the command. In his 
doggish heart was mistrust, and, perhaps, some 
fear. He did not like these things that went off 
with a bang, but he was trained to obey. He 
picked up the fire-cracker and ran toward Ben. 

“Drop it!” screamed Ben, in an agony of 
fear lest it should explode in the dog’s face, and 
Don, obedient once more to the command, 
dropped the cracker; while Ben, at last by his 
side, dragged him away to a comparatively safe 
distance, just as the cracker exploded with a 
frightful roar, but harming no one. Ben burst 
into tears of relief. He sank on the ground, his 
arms around the brave dog’s neck, sobbing._ 

“Dear, dear Don! You saved Dorothy! 
You did, you did; and I am so glad you dropped 
it in time to save yourself.” 

“And to save you, too!” cried Mr. Rogers. 
“Brave dog! Brave boy to think of it!” 

“ Bennie, dear Bennie, and dear Don,” was all 
mamma could say, as she hugged Dorothy close 
to her. 

A little later in the evening, Dorothy, who had 
been a little frightened by the noise and ex- 
citement, fell asleep in her mother’s arms. Mr. 
Rogers leaned over them with a heart full of 
thankfulness. As he stooped down to kiss little 
Dorothy’s pretty hair, they heard Ben’s voice 
from the veranda steps, talking to Don. 

‘*Do you think they will let me keep you now, 
Don?” he was saying. “I should think they 
would, wouldn’t you, after what you did, and be- 


cause I love you?” 


“Oh!” said Mrs. Rogers. “ He doesn’t realize 
that we could never give Don up. Tell him, 
dear.” And Mr, Rogers called in a voice which 
was husky, but so full of happiness that Don’s 
tail thumped hard in appreciation when he 
heard it. 


“Ben, my boy, you may keep Don all his life. — 


I am proud of him, and you, too, you precious — 
rascals!” And Ben and Don were happy.—oby 


so happy. . 
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mov The Plaything of a King. 


The Emperor of oe ia has a toy that 
would gladden the heart of the most exacting 
boy. It is a miniature frigate, a full-rigged, 
three-masted warship, fifty-five feet in 
length, drawing but four feet of water, and 
having a capacity of thirty tons. The ship 
is an heirloom in the imperial family of 
Germany, having been presented by William 
IV., king of England, to the present German 
emperor’s great-grandfather, Frederick Will- 
iam III. It gave the reigning monarch his 


first taste of life on the wave; and in his. 


boyhood days one of his favorite amusements 
was to sail on the watery Potsdam, in com- 
pany with his brother Henry, in this tiny 
man-of-war. Ata distance the ship’s dimen- 
sions are very deceptive; but a man at the 
tail, or a boat moving alongside, soon brings 
out, by contrast, the smallness of the craft. 
The frigate can be sailed in the same manner 
as the largest ship, but the crew must be 
Liliputians in size and scanty in number. 
A seaman of ordinary build would be totally 
out of place on the yards of this vessel. He 
would probably be in grave danger of bring- 
ing the spars down to the deck with his own 
weight. ‘‘Royal Louise’’ is the name of 
this kingly toy. She was christened after 
Prussian Queen Louise. The little frigate was 
built on the Thames River, at Woolwich, 
Eng.; in 1832, and was towed down the river 
and across the North Sea by a steamer to 
Hamburg. From this place a flat barge 
floated her up the Elbe and into the Havel at 
Potsdam, where she still remains —Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Assistant Farmers. 


“*Onions, turnips, beets, tomatoes, peas, 
celery,—my! I guess I’ll have as grown-up 
a garden as grandfather’s is!’’ exclaimed 
Willie, happily, as he named over the differ- 
ent seeds he was going to plant, so soon as 
he got his ‘‘corner lot’’ ready for the beds. 

Suddenly he stopped digging, and began 
striking his hoe vigorously into the soft soil. 

‘*What’s the matter, Willie?’’ called 
grandfather from the onion-bed. ‘‘What 
have you found?’’ 

**One, two, ten, twenty,—why, hundreds 
of them, grandfather! And they’ll eat every 
seed I plant!’’ exclaimed Willie, excitedly, 
as he began to cut the soil with his hoe more 
vigorously than ever. 

‘*Hundreds of what?’’ And grandfather 
raised himself slowly from his knees. 

**Worms, grandfather; and I’ll not have 
a single thing come up!’’ 

‘The little fellow’s face looked a very pict- 
ure of despair, as visions of early vegetables, 
—a surprise for father, —that he had planned 
to take back to his city home, suddenly dis- 


appeared. 

**Why, I never call them worms.’’ 

‘But they are worms,—angle-worms, 
grandfather. ’’ 


**Ves, but I never call them so,’’ laughed 
grandfather at the serious little face. ‘‘I 
call them farmers, —my assistant farmers; and 
the more work I have for them, the better I 
like it.’’ 


‘*Farmers! Worms, farmers,—and work? 


Thie- Christian ‘Reetste 


| Why, grandfather, all they do is squirm and 


wiggle.’’ vue 

‘*Certainly: that’s their work. Don’t you 
see they angle their way through the soi], and 
so make it light and loose. They are regular 
little ploughs, —fertilizing the soll, too, as 
they plough, so to speak.’’ 

‘*But—but, grandfather, don’t they eat the 
seeds while they’re resting?’’ 

‘*No, indeed: my little assistants don’t 
destroy. They only aid in my crop-raising.’’ 

‘*T—I didn’t know I was going to have 
some hired help this summer, when you gave 
me my little garden,’’ laughed Willie. 

‘*You’re not going to,’’ chuckled grand- 
father, as he returned to his onion-bed. 
‘*They work for nothing!’’—A. F. Caldwell, 
in Sunbeam, 


That Explained It. 


A small and slim new moonlet 
Was shining silver bright, 
And Effie through the window 

Gazed at it with delight. 


The hour was scarcely eight o’clock, 
The twilight lingered still ; 

Yet Effie saw that little moon 
Sink quickly towards the hill. 


“T thought that moons stayed up quite late,’’ 
Said Effie; ‘‘ but, oh dear! 

This one is setting even now,— 
I call it rather queer.” 


She pondered for a moment, 
And then she found her tongue,— 
“Tt’s sent to bed so early 
Because if s very young !” 
— Felix Leigh, in Cassell’s Little Folks. 


A Dog that carried Mail. 


“I lost a faithful friend and helper a few days 
ago,” said a New Orleans letter-carrier. “He 
was a yellow dog, and I must confess his ap- 
pearance was not exactly prepossessing. We 
met in the way of business. His owner was 
what letter-carriers call a ‘throw-out.’ In other 
words, he lived two extra long squares from his 
nearest neighbor; and to deliver the mail he re- 
ceived almost every day involved a four-square 
walk for each batch. Soon after I took the 
route, the yellow dog got to know my whistle 
and would come rushing to the corner to get the 
mail. 

“He kept that up steadily, rain and shine, for 
over a year, and never missed a trip. What’s 
more, he showed a pride and interest in the task 
that was really half-human. Sometimes, for in- 
stance, he would be a little late, and find me on 
the way to the house when he got out of the 
yard. Then it was comical to see him come 
tearing up the street. On such occasions he 
would always insist on going back to the cor- 
ner, which was the only place he recognized 
officially for the delivery of mail matter. If I 
had nothing for him, he showed his dejection 
and disappointment as plainly as a man. 

“When his owner met me the other day and 
told me he was dead, I couldn’t say a word to 
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save my life. I turned’ around and walked off; 
and, before I knew it, I was blubbering like a 
fool.” —New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Fun at a Carpenter’s. 


The carpenter had put down his tools and 
gone for his luncheon. 

“Life for me is a perfect bore,” said the 
Auger. 

“I’m a little board myself,” said the Small 
Plank. 

“There’s no art in this country,” observed the 
Screw-driver. ‘“Everything’s screwed in my 
eyes.” 

“You don’t stick at anything long enough to 
know what you’re driving at,” interjected the 
Glue. 

“That’s just it!” said the Screw. “He never 
goes beneath the surface the way that Jack 
Plane and I do.” 

“Tut !” cried the Saw. 
just as much as you do, 
sawdust.” 

“Regular grind!” said the Grindstone. 

“I agree with you,” observed the Bench. “It 
doesn’t make any difference how well I do my 
work, I’m always sat on.” 

“Let’s strike!” said the Hammer. 

“That’s it!” cried the Auger. “You hit the 
nail on the head that time.” 

“J’}] hit it again,” retorted the Hammer; and 
he kept his word, but he hit the wrong nail. 
That is why-the carpenter now wears his thumb 
in a bandage. It was his thumb-nail the Ham- 
mer struck.—Chicago Bulletin. 
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Justice. 


A hundred noble wishes fill my heart; 
I long to help each soul in need of aid; 

In all good works my zeal would have its part; 
Before no weight of toil it stands afraid. 


But noble wishes are not noble deeds, 
And he does least who seeks to do the whole: 
Who works the best, his simplest duties heeds; 
Who moves the world, first moves a single soul. 


Then go, my heart, thy plainest work begin; 
Do first, not what thou canst, but what thou must; 
Build not upon a corner-stone of sin, 
Nor seek great works until thou first be just. 
—Charles Francis Richardson. 


Ordination. 


All persons who have been brought up in 
a pure Congregational order know that the 
Congregational ritual, formed by the people 
who take part in it, has, in its variety and 
elasticity, a charm which no other ritual of 
worship has among those known to the 
Christian world. 

It is at its very best, one may fairly say, 
in the service of ordination, if all parties are 
at one and completely in earnest in the ser- 
vice. If they are not, not all the traditions 
of centuries can help them or the service. 
It becomes a mere function or ceremony. 

To speak, separately, of the various parts, 
or elements, in an ordination service, it is cu- 
rious now to observe that in the earliest ordi- 
nations in New England, before anything 
could be called usage, there was no sermon. 
But, before long, the custom came in by 
which the person to be ordained preached a 
sermon. If now the ordination were simply 
by the congregation,—as all parties acknowl- 
edged it might be,—it might be presumed 
that they knew their man well enough to be 
willing to go forward after they had heard 
him. 

But the form still remained, as it does to 
this hour, in which the sermon, if there were 
any, was preached before the ordination 
itself. In theory, as I suppose, the congre- 
gation, or any friends whom they had invited 
to join, might decline to proceed, if the an- 
nouncement of doctrine or faith made by the 
minister himself were unsatisfactory. 

But there is no instance, I believe, where 
such dissatisfaction was expressed in any 
procedure so trenchant. In 1660 John Hig- 
ginson at Salem preached his own ordination 
sermon. As late as 1718 Thomas Prince, 
who was perhaps a stickler for early customs, 
preached his at his ordination at the Old 
South. Quite within our own time the im- 
pression has held, if there were any matter of 
doubt in the ecclesiastical community, that 
the preacher spoke for the ‘‘candidate.’’ 
Thus it was supposed, without the least 
foundation in fact, that Mr, Parker’s sermon 
at Mr. Shackford’s ordination, at one time 
celebrated, expressed views for which Mr. 


Shackford was responsible. Mr. Macarthy 
preached his own ordination sermon in 
Worcester as late as 1747. 


The right hand of fellowship seems to have 
been giyen in the early days by one of the 
delegates from neighbor churches to a new 
church, on its foundation,—not, as our mod- 
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ern custom has it, to a newly ordained min- 
ister. Speaking of early years, when there 
were not twelve churches here, Lechford says: 
‘*At gathering of churches, one of the ‘mes- 
sengers’ examines the candidates; and, on 
acknowledging their covenant, he pronounces 
them a true church, and gives them the right 
hand of fellowship. So did Mr. Welde at 
the founding of Weymouth church.’’ This 
was in 1635 or 1636. 

The charge takes its name from the words 
used in Paul's pastoral Epistle to Timothy. 
It came in very early,—how early I wish 
some one would say better informed than I 
am. But, as they were used to the charges 


by which bishops and archdeacons instructed: 


the clergy under them, it would be most 
natural that they should borrow the word and 
the custom from the methods of their mother 
Church. I have wished that some competent 
person might collect and edit for us two or 
three hundred of. the ‘‘charges’’ thus made at 
ordinations or installations in the years since 
the Congregational order established itself. I 
told the four young gentlemen whom we or- 
dained at King’s Chapel last week that they 
would find no better reading this summer 
than these old ‘‘charges.’’ They would find 
in them a series of studies of the religion of 
the time and its needs. And they would find 
the same wish and determination of the 
clergy, that the new minister should be a 
man of the time,—a man doing his duty in 
remitting the sin of the world, and holding 
it back, but yeta man whose hands and feet 
were not stained by any speck of its filth or 
its blood. 

With us the right hand of fellowship may 
be given, as it was in 1636, by a body of 
churches to a new church. But we extend the 
custom, and make of it the welcome by one 
of the ministers to the new apprentice, who 
is thus welcomed into their work. A tender 
service of real affection, it may speak to the 
new man in just the tone of encouragement 
which he needs. I do not know that the 
ordination service of the Catholic Church 
has any such form. 

The laying on of hands is so definitely re- 
ferred to in the pastoral epistles that even 
the bishop-haters, among the early clergy of 
New England, were not willing to give up 
the use of a ceremony so suggestive. They 
made it a part of the service, accompanying 
it with prayer. As early as August 27, 1630, 
while our First Church still met at Charles- 
town, Winthrop wrote :— 

‘‘ Friday, 27. We of the congregation kept 
a fast, and chose Mr. Wilson our teacher, and 
Mr. Nowell our elder, and Mr. Gage and Mr. 
Aspinwall deacons. We used imposition of 
hands, but with the protestation of all that 
it was only a sign of election and confirma- 
tion,—not of any intent that Mr. Wilson 
should renounce his ministry he received in 
England. ’’ 

This seems as if the imposition of hands 
were made by some of the leaders of the 
people. ‘‘We of the congregation’’ sounds 
like that, But they had at that time George 
Phillips, Richard Mather, and, at Salem, 
Higginson, who had received ordination in 
England, and who might have been present at 
Charlestown. : : 

The service of Jast Thursday at King’s 
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Chapel and the similar service of last year 
have plenty of precedent in the old Congre- 
gational history. In the service of last week 
the necessity was met, which some of the 
most independent of the ministers of the 
seventeenth century insisted upon, that no 
one should be ordained unless a special place 
for his ministry were determined on. Each 
of the four gentlemen ordained had received 
and accepted a call from a church. This 
meant, with our fathers, that they did not 
want a roving set of ordained men, here to- 


day and there to-morrow, any more than the 


Filipinos want them to-day. The wandering 
friars of England were fresh in the memory 
of these men and of their fathers. 

We have precedents, however, in the early 
history of ordination, of ordination for mis- 
sionary duty. If we had not, it would be 
absurd not to make them. The ordination of 
gentlemen to go to the West as ministers 
gave us such men as William G. Eliot and 
James Freeman Clarke and John H. Hey- 
wood. These precedents, if they are needed, 
were given to us by such authorities as Dr. 
Freeman, Dr. Channing, Dr. Gannett, and 
Dr. Tuckerman. EpwarpD E, IAteE. 


Helen Keller. 


Since the wonderful progress of Miss Helen 
Keller has been observed, as she follows her 
different studies, it has been more and more 
clear that the science of education has re- 
ceived a new set of illustrations from the 
modest history of her life. I have for many 
years regarded Miss Sullivan, her teacher, as 
the person who has made the largest contri- 
bution to that science in our time. 

Mr. Graham Bell, whose studies of the 
human voice and of sound have added so 
much to the happiness and success of the 
world, has interested himself from the‘ be- 
ginning in following the history of this edu- 
cation. Some years ago he published an 
elegant volume which has preserved the mem- 
ories of the first years of Helen’s intelligent 
life,—the years between the time in which 
she was seven years old and the year 1892. 
In the second volume, which may be said to 
belong to the same series, Mr. Bell has now 
published the account of her preparation for 
college. Most of our readers know that last 
year she passed the full examinations for 
Radcliffe College, which are the same as 
those for Harvard College. 

Certainly there is something well worth 
study in tracing the progress of a young 
woman, deaf and dumb and blind, as she 
works her way through the Latin and Greek, 
through the algebra and geometry, which are 
necessary for such an examination, 

Miss Keller passed with credit through all 
the examinations. She was ‘‘conditioned’’ 


on nothing, and had honors assigned her in 
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- some branches. This new volume contains 
an interesting letter from herself, giving, at 
Mr. Bell’s urgent request, a chronological 
statement, which shows the time she devoted 
to each of the different studies. It gives a 
very curious and suggestive paper by Mr. 
Keith, who was intrusted with the oversight 
of her studies in the mathematics and Latin 
and Greek. There is a paper by Miss Sulli- 
van, who, as I have said, seems to be the 
first educator of her time, and understands 
best the difficulties in the special case of 
Miss Keller, and knows best how to surmount 
those difficulties. There are papers, also, by 
Mr. Gilman and Dr. Bell. 

Every one who has not followed the history 
of this remarkable life will be surprised to 
know that Miss Keller’s attainments in the 
management of her voice have been so suc- 
cessful that she who cannot hear is now able 
to distinguish the differences in the pitch of 
two sounds, though as small as a half-tone 
in a musical instrument and in the voice. 
By placing her hand on the throat of a 
singer, she can determine the pitch of the 
tone; and, more than this, she can produce 
a tone of the same pitch with her own voice. 
Her teachers have held before themselves in 
this matter the high ideal which was ex- 
pressed by Miss Keller herself in the wish 
that she might be able ‘‘to speak as other 
people do.’’ EDWARD E. HALE. 


Bishop Potter’s Timely Suggestion. 


You remember what were called the sump- 
tuary laws, which undertook, from the time 
of the Dorians in Greece down and on to the 
time of Edward IV. in England and James 
II. in Scotland, to regulate people’s expendi- 
tures, and to restrict individual luxury or 
ostentation within very austere bounds. A 
Dorian or Spartan woman could not wear 
gold. A Roman woman could not possess a 
dress of different colors or ride, in the city, 
in a carriage. Tiberius Cesar’ forbade the 
wearing of silk by men. Charles V. prohib- 
ited long, pointed shoes. Edward II. issued 
a proclamation that no dinner should consist 
of more than two courses; and James I., un- 
faithful verily to the tradition of Scotland, 
but mindful, doubtless, of the horrors of 
dyspepsia, forbade the use of pies to all per- 
sons under the rank of a baron. All of which 
Adam Smith, as some of you will doubtless 
remember, calls ‘‘the impertinence of kings 
and ministers of state,’’ and points out to be 
as false in its principle as it was impotent 
in its effect. 

And yet has it ever occurred to anybody 
to consider what, sooner or later, would be 
the effect upon the mass of their fellow- 
beings if a company or fellowship of men 
and women of recognized social leadership 
should bind themselves together to illustrate 
in their habit of life simplicity of attire, 
modesty of equipage, inexpensiveness in the 
appointments, and chasteness in the aspect, 
proportions, furniture, and decorations of 
their dwellings; should further bind them- 
selves to discourage the habit of excessive 
accumulation; to employ for art, science, 

' philanthropy, and religion all beyond a cer- 
tain proportion of their income; should de- 
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vote a certain fixed time in every day to 
other human interests than their own; should 
devise, and themselves co-operate in, plans 
for softening the rigors of life to the less 
fortunate, and in bringing into the dull mo- 
notony of the modern conditions of manual 
labor, so far as might be, brightness and 
cheer,—of seeking, in one word, to redeem 
our modern life from the tawdry, sordid, self- 
indulgent aspect which is too often, at what 
we call ‘‘the top,’’ its dominant and prevail- 
ing note? For myself, I believe that, wild 
and visionary as such a suggestion doubtless 
sounds to many who hear me to-night, there 
are men and women, in far greater numbers 
than most of us dream of, who would hai! it 
as—for themselves, at any rate—a way out of 
a situation which, with our modern extrava- 
gance on the one hand, and our modern con- 
ditions of poverty, degradation, and despair, 
largely untouched, unrecognized, and unre- 
deemed, on the other, is to many earnest 
natures as intolerable as it is appalling.— 
Selected. 


New York Letter. 


By the closed houses and churches it is 
known that vacation time is again upon the 
city. The blocks upon blocks of fine houses 
with boarded doors and shuttered windows 
and the shortening by half of the usual weekly 
religious notices in the press are true vaca- 
tion signs with us. No one disputes the 
right of house-owners, who have the where- 
withal, to betake themselves ‘‘where rural 
sights and rural sounds may exhilarate their 
spirits, *’ however prematurely they may have 
done so this year; for the June weather has 
been divine, and the absent ones, wherever 
their Arden, may well grumble, with Touch- 
stone, ‘‘When I was at home, I was in a 
better place.’? But the question whether 
churches ever should be closed, and particu- 
larly whether all the Unitarian churches of 
the metropolis should be without pastors and 
congregations during the heated term, is dis- 
puted with energy among our own people, 
and most hotly by those who are the first to 
desert the churches and get away at the ap- 
proach of summer, and who would be the last 
to attend services if they did not get away at 
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all. Undoubtedly, it would look better to 
other denominations and would be a solace 
to our pride and personal indifference to 
know that in our greatest borough, Manhat- 
tan, a Unitarian minister was preaching Uni- 
tarian doctrine to vacationless Unitarians. 
But the real truth of the matter is that the 
majority, if not all, our Unitarians here are 
quite content with their winter church-going, 
and in summer avail themselves of the Satur- 
day half-holiday and Sunday to go into the 
country or to the seaside. If there are a few 
who crave the opportunity, Willow Place 
Chapel, Brooklyn, is open to them. 

All of our New York Unitarians might 
agree, however, that, if an open-air service, 
such as Boston enjoys each Sunday on its 
Common, could be instituted here, it would 
be, for missionary purposes, a mighty good 
thing; and there is not one of our devoted 
New York ministers who would not make a 
personal sacrifice to do his share of the work. 
But there would be few, if any, Unitarians 
in a congregation captured in the open air. 
As Dr. Kirkus puts it so cleverly in his Vew 
World article ‘‘On Preaching,’’ ‘‘ Put a bar- 
rier across Broadway, stop the first thousand 
that come up to it, and there is a congrega- 
tion of the common people,’’ whom the 
preacher is to persuade to hear him gladly. 
There may be a few pickpockets, an escaped 
lunatic, a murderer let loose by ‘‘executive 
clemency’’ to kill his fellow-citizens. 
‘‘There may be men and women of great 
refinement, of wide and accurate knowledge. 
The majority will be sensible people, steadily 
earning their living, reading their daily 
paper, taking an average interest in politics, 
with families, taking what share they can 
get of the amusements of the day.’’ But, 
to repeat, they will not be Unitarians who 
have already had nine months of more or less 
regular church-going. So ‘‘let not your 
hearts be troubled,’’ ye ministers, off on your 
well-earned summer rest! With book in 
hand, read and dream on in fair Chesterfield, 
Mr. Chadwick! Enjoy your pleasant angling 
in Vermont, Mr. Wilson,— 

‘*For the hand alone such work can do, 

And one can fish and study, too!’’ 
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in Gloucester, Mr. Collyer! Your near 
neighbor is your fellow-worker, Mr. Forbes. 
Forget us altogether, Dr. Savage, so that 
your wanderings on a foreign strand may earn 
you health as great as your renown! Conquer 
your monarchs of the Alps, Mr. Wright; for 
it is good for a philosophizing Christian to 
climb rough rocks for a while! Let the 
ambitious ocean swell with rage and foam 
off the shores of your Little Compton, Mr. 
Slicer, but be roused only to rejoice that a 
fine year’s work is ended! 

Among the evangelicals there are to be 
fewer union services than last year; and, 
therefore, a larger proportion of their churches 
will be opened this summer than last. No- 
tably, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
the late Dr. Hall’s, will enjoy the services 
of Rev. Dr. F. B, Meyer, Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, the eminent English clergymen who 
are engaged for summer lectures at Mr. 
Moody’s Northfield school. The Broadway 
Tabernacle is also to have a lot of famous 
preachers, mostly from the West, and will 
be open all summer. Out in the beautiful 
Bronx Park region there will be tent services, 
managed by the Bronx Federation of Churches ; 
while in the crypt of the new Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine (how cool and delightful 
it sounds!) fine music and the ritual may be 
enjoyed three times a day on Sundays. 

But most interesting of all is this informa- 
tion from a reliable source. The Committee 
on the Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, appointed by the last Assembly, will 
not meet again until the fall; but its mem- 
bers, after an informal canvass, have agreed 
that the old and revered creed, the Westmin- 
ster Confession, shall stand unaltered. To it, 
however, will be added a new statement of 
faith,—a creed, not with the Calvinism left 
out, but stated in modern phraseology, in 
order to make it appear to be more in accord 
with modern thought. What wi// Dr. Hale 
say to this? 

The month of June has been marked by 
the Commencement exercises of Columbia, 
the University of New York, the Normal 
College, and innumerable smaller educational 
institutions. The day of salutatory and vale- 
dictory is done away with very largely here, 
and the baccalaureate sermon takes their 
place. The honor of having a part in Com. 
mencement exercises is made up to the stu- 
dents by the public ceremony and pomp that 
attends the bestowing of the degrees and the 
announcement of the names of the winners of 
the prizes, honors, and scholarships. The 
general prosperity of the times is shared by 
schools and colleges. Never were there a 
larger number of applicants for admission. 
Seven hundred pupils were candidates at the 
City College and over six hundred at the va- 
rious schools of Columbia University. 

The friends of the honored and lamented 
Dorman B, Eaton have been made glad by 
receiving a memorial of his noble and useful 
life. It is sad but helpful reading that the 
little book contains. It is not given all to 
have his brains and heart; but each of us 
may follow the text that appears in the book 
beneath his name: ‘‘I think every one, ac- 
cording to the way Providence has placed 
him in, is bound to labor for the public good 
as far as he is able.’’ M. A. M. 
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Prospect Hill School. 


Prospect Hill School at Greenfield, Mass., 
closed a most prosperous year with a delight- 
ful series of entertainments extending from 
June 11 to June 14, On Sunday, June 1o, 
Rev. J. D. Reid preached the baccalaureate 
sermon,—a fine discourse, from the text, 
“Freely ye have received: freely give.’’ 
Monday evening the Glee Club of the school, 
twenty in number, gave a pleasant concert, 
followed by a dance. The alumnz luncheon 
came Tuesday at I P.M.,—an occasion made 


unusually interesting, not only by the attend- 


ance of a large number of the alumnz, but 
also by the presence of Mrs. Frederick Froth- 
ingham, the first principal, whose high ideals 
and wise guidance gave the school the stand- 
ard ever since maintained. Her sister and 
successor, Miss Sabra Wright of Lowell, was 
also present. Covers for one hundred were 
laid in the gymnasium, converted with ferns 
and laurel, by the young ladies’ artistic taste, 
into an attractive dining-hall. Tuesday even- 
ing was devoted to a large reception and 
a delightful dramatic entertainment, —a dram- 
atization of Longfellow’s ‘‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’’ prepared by Miss Ida F. 
Foster, one of the principals. The play was 
rather founded on Longfellow’s poem than 
a dramatization of it, introducing many char- 
acters unknown to that author. Its repre- 
sentation brought out most of the pupils in 
the cast. The guests were received by Miss 
Foster and Miss Clark on the tennis-court. 
The play was given on a natural stage 
formed by a rising bank one side the tennis- 
court, with a background of pines and 
birches. An arc-light illuminated this stage 
of nature’s setting; and the slowly rising 
moon, the fleecy clouds bright with her light, 
the pale stars high overhead, all seemed a 
fitting part of the play’s surroundings. As 
Puritan men, maidens, and children, and 
Indians parted the pine boughs, stepping 
forth, or were seen coming down the dark 
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aisles of the wood behind, the effect was 
most realistic. The youug actresses had been 
carefully trained by Miss Foster and Miss 
Bailey, their costumes were true to the pict- 
uresque period, and the result was a most 
cleverly acted and thoroughly charming enter- 
tainment. 

The alumnz held their meeting Wednesday 
morning. Representatives of many of the 
classes during the school’s thirty-two years 
of existence were present, including several 
members of the first class,—that of 1869 ; 
and letters were read from many distant 
alumnz scattered all over the country, show- 
ing not only the strong attachment felt for 
the school by its former pupils, but, inci- 
dentally, also, how many among them are 
representative and useful women in their 
chosen spheres. The alumnz presented to 
the school as a memorial of the late princi- 
pal, the much loved Rev. James C. Parsons, 
a bronze copy of the Venus di Milo. It was 
gratifying that Mrs. Parsons, also so much 
beloved by the pupils once under her care, 
was able to be present. 

The graduating exercises were held Thurs- 
day morning, June 14, when the gymnasium 
was filled to listen to an able and interesting 
address by Hamilton W. Mabie on ‘‘Educa- 
tion.’? The graduates were Miss Edith May 
Janes of Melrose and Miss Katharine Mc- 
Ennelly of Hopkinton. 

The flourishing condition and the high 
standing of this school under its present 
principals, Miss Foster and Miss Clarke, is 
most gratifying to its friends. The school 
has been full the past year, and there are 
already many applicants for next year. The 
buildings must soon be enlarged to meet the 
demand for rooms. Its methods are thor- 
oughly up to modern requirements, its pupils 
make rapid and visible improvement in both 
health and culture, and their happy faces tell 
the story of their well-being. At the annual 
meeting of the trustees, vacancies in the 
board were happily filled by the election as 
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trustees of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, Mrs. 
Frederick Frothingham, the first principal, 
and Mr. Frederick E. Wells of Greenfield. 
Thus strengthened, its friends may well look 
forward to an even brighter future for Pros- 
pect Hill School. 


International Council. 


A meeting ‘‘to consider the advisability of 
an International Council of Unitarians and 
Other Liberal Christians’’ assembled in Chan- 
ning Hall May 24 at 9 30, and was called 
to order by Rev. S. A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Eliot in a few words presented the purpose 
of the meeting, saying: ‘‘We desire some 
form of fellowship, some organization, that 
can stand as the evidence and agency of our 
unity and liberalism. Let us see if we can- 
not make here some strong cord on which to 
string the fugitive beads of our separate and 
independent religious organizations. ’’ 

Rev. George H. Badger was elected secre- 
tary. 

Rev. G. W. Kent of Worcester offered the 
following :— 

Resolved, That it is expedient to organize 
an International Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Religious Bodies. 


The motion was discussed by Rev. P. C. 
Mozoomdar of India, Prof. George Boros of 
Hungary, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation), Rev. Clay MacCauley, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, Rev. James Hocart of Belgium, 
A. M. Howe, Esq., Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
Rev. George Batchelor, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, Rev. J. H. Applebee, and others. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. A 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Wendte, 
Bowie, Boros, Hocart, and Batchelor, was 
appointed to report a plan of organization. 

On Saturday morning the committee re- 
ported at an adjourned meeting in Channing 
Hall. The chairman, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, called for the report of the Provisional 
Committee, appointed at the previous meet- 
ing; and it reported, through Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, as follows :— 


Your committee, appointed at a meeting 
held May 24, 1900, of foreign delegates and 
others attending the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association, 
for the purpose of carrying out the decision 
of that meeting and suggesting a plan for the 
organization of ‘‘the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers,’’ hereby report :— 

‘‘That all questions concerning the best 
methods to be employed in the conduct of the 
interests committed to said council may be 
safely left to the future to determine, as ex- 
perience, opportunity, and mutual correspond- 
ence and conference shall reveal the scope 
and possibilities of its work. We therefore 
recommend :— 

‘*First, the adoption of the following gen- 
eral statement of purpose :— 

‘*The object of this council shall be to 
open communication with those in all lands 
who are striving to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty, and to increase among them 
fellowship and co-operation. 

‘*Second, that an Executive Committee be 
appointed to carry out these objects, to con- 
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sist of three members from the American 
Unitarian Association, together with repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations par- 
ticipating in this meeting and other persons 


‘in sympathy with its purposes. 


‘*Third, that for the coming year this com- 
mittee consist of: Rev. S. A. Eliot (presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association), 
Rev. George Batchelor, and Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte; Bishop Ferencz and Prof. George 
Boros, for the Unitarian Church of Hungary ; 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association) 
and Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, 
Eng., as representing the British Unitarian 
Church; Prof. Gustav Oppert of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin; Rev. James Hocart of the 
Free Christian Churches of Belgium; Prof. 
Ferdinando Bracciforti of the Free Christian 
Churches of Italy; Prof. Bonet-Maury of the 
College of France, representing the liberal 
wing of the French Protestant Church; Prof. 
Gustav Lange of Ziirich, Switzerland; Prof. 
Jitsumen Saji, superintendent of the Japanese 
Unitarian Association; and Prof. Nobuta 
Kishimoto, professor imperial of the normal 
school at Tokio, representing the Japanese 
Unitarian churches; and also Rev. Messrs. 


‘Clay MacCauley, Hon. S. J. Barrows, Mr. 


Roger Forbes, and Mr. at 
large. 

‘Fourth, it is recommended that the first 
meeting of the council be held in London in 


June, 19o1.’’ 


John Fretwell, 


In response to inquiry, it was stated by 
Mr. Wendte that Babu Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar of India, who was a member of the 
Provisional Committee, and participated in 
its deliberations, was in full sympathy with 
the movement, but did not feel at liberty to 
join actively in the work of the Executive 
Committee until he had conferred with his 
home organization, the Brahmo-Somaj. 

In reply to a suggestion, it was agreed that 
the Executive Committee should have power 
to add to its number and to fill vacancies. 

The report of the committee was accepted, 
and unanimously adopted. 

After adjournment the council organized 
by the choice of Prof. Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, Eng., as president, and Rev. C. W. 
Wendte of Newton Centre, Mass., as secre- 
tary. ; 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings, or any other time, by 
appointment. All mail sent there will be 
promptly forwarded. 

Two new unions have joined us the past 
week. Let us welcome Mendon and Nan- 
tucket into our society most cordially. 

Every new society is a source of great en- 
couragement to those already enrolled. We 
hope in the fall to have several other guilds 
definitely join with us. At present we hear 
rumors of their joining, so we look forward 
to something better later on. 


JUBILEE MEETING. 


The hymn, ‘‘Our Fathers were high-minded 
men,’’ from the new ‘‘Hymnal,’’ was sung. 

Mr. Eaton, in introducing the speaker on 
**The Unitarian Message of Mid-day,’’ said: 
‘(In thinking how to present Mr. Fenn of 
Chicago, I recollected how, when he was 
preaching at Harvard University, he used to 
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read us in the morning a stanza of poetry, 


and would speak to us from that. So Brown- 
ing’s ‘Epilogue’ seems to fit Mr. Fenn, who 
will speak on the message of Unitarians at 
noon-day. The selection from Browning 
was :— 


‘At noon-day, in the bustle of man’s work- 
time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
Strive and thrive! Cry, ‘‘Speed,—fight 
on, fare ever there as here|!’’’ ’’ 


THE UNITARIAN MESSAGE oF MID-DAY. 


BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


Nearly a week ago, while musing over the 
topic assigned me this evening,—not without 
a shade of resentment at its disconcerting im- 
plication that I am no longer reckoned a 
young man, in the morning of life,—I went 
over to our Memorial Chapel somewhat in 
advance of the time appointed for an evening 
service, and found the janitor—a young stu- 
dent—busily intent upon his books and 
papers. Glancing at the sheets, with his per- 
mission, I saw that they were covered with 
what I recognized to be trigonometrical form- 
ulas; but beyond that all was blank. In my 
mind, sines and cosines, tangents and cotan- 
gents, were all one ‘‘big, blooming, buzzing 
confusion’’ (to borrow one of Prof. James’s 
phrases) ; and as for secants and cosecants 
not even Marjorie Fleming was in worse 
plight as regards the processes of arithmetic, 
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nor the school-boy in the familiar verses who 
is perplexed by the Rule of Three and driven 
mad by Practice. And yet it is not so very 
long ago (begging the pardon of the commit- 
tee) that all those formulas would have been 
perfectly intelligible. The experience seemed 
to me typical; for, as one advances in life, 
he is almost certain to find himself in a nar- 
rowing way. He must turn resolutely from 
alluring vistas of investigation, and deny 
himself many a path of study travelled once 
with joyous feet. Many a tempting line of 
research must be reluctantly abandoned, and 
well-thumbed books gather dust on the top 
shelf of his library. As one approaches the 
noon of life, he is forced to confine himself 
pretty closely to his specialty, whatever it 
may be, and to acknowledge the sobering 
sense of limitation. With this, the most 
prominent characteristic of life’s noon-day, 
goes the peril of isolation. Devoted to a 
specific task, we are in danger of forgetting 
the great world of human interests lying out- 
side it, and so of devitalizing our own work 
and shrivelling our lives. 

Again, as one becomes absorbed in special 
pursuits, and takes upon himself inevitable 
burdens, his youthful sense of freedom dis- 
appears, giving place to the feeling of obli- 
gation. Instead of the many things a young 
man may do come those a middle-aged man 
must do. Ours is the experience of the voy- 
agers in Browning’s lyric, who realize that, 
however hard and barren the rocks upon 
which they have landed, however enticing 
the distant islands and the shouts of merry 
islanders, their work lies where they are, and 
honorable release is impossible. The master 
word of middle life is ‘‘obligation,’’ as that 
of youth is ‘‘opportunity.’’ Freedom yields 
to duty. 

So a new virtue assumes pre-eminence. 
To a young man the conditions of life seem 
plastic, and in his enthusiasm he dreams of 
speedy reformations and quick returns for his 
labor. But, as he grows older, he discovers 
that the lines are far more rigid than he 
thought, and that results come slowly. wee 
President Eliot—not ¢he President Eliot, but 
only the president of Harvard University— 
was elected to his high office, a friend told 
him, so he says, that the one quality he 
would need most was patience. A man who 
has reached or who is nearing middle age 
learns the worth of that virtue perhaps more 
than of any other, and dedicates himself to 
patience, patience, patience, evermore. 
Whether his work appear a success or a fail- 
ure, whether results gladden his eyes or not, 
he learns that it is his to hold to his work 
faithfully and do his duty with unyielding 
patience. 

Let us, then, take these three—the sense of 
restriction, the pressure of obligation, the 
demand for patience—as chief characteristics 
of the mid-day life, and consider the message 
of Unitarianism to one who is sensible of 
them. Instead of speculation as to what that 
message might or ought to be, it will be 
profitable to report what it has been; and, 
naturally, it is to our poets rather than to our 
theologians that we turn. What, then, is the 
word of Unitarian poets to those who are 
conscious—perhaps painfully conscious—that 
life is settling and must settle into definite 
channels of thought and activity, and who 
are aware of the accompanying danger of 
separation from the vast realm of human in- 
terests beyond? 

There are many ways by which man, labor- 
ing at his particular task, may yet make or 
keep himself eternal. Music, with its uni- 
versal language of profound feeling; litera- 
ture, speaking the general needs and aspira- 
tions of man out of the deep experience of 
an individual poet or seer; art, with its 
voiceless appeal to our common humanity, — 
all these bring to us in our several engross- 
ments the refreshing and saving health of the 
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life universal. But above all others in the 
scope and depth of its message is religion, 
assuring man that his particular work is part 
and parcel of God’s work in the world. All 
work fits in, all co-operates for the realiza- 
tion of a divine purpose, so that our humble, 
obscure, and apparently trivial tasks have 
place in the unfolding purpose of the Eternal 
One. This was the revelation which came 
to the author of ‘‘Skipped Stitches’’ :— 


‘*For my part in the plan is but weakness, 
My place in the structure small ; 
But what a thing for a worm of the dust 
To be in the plan at all!’’ 


The solitary student in laboratory or library 
never quite forgets—alas for him and for his 
work if he should forget!—the vast army of 
truth-seekers throughout the world, working 
under the same inspiration and toward the 
same end as himself, waiting for his results, 
it may be, and ready to assimilate them into 
the growing organism of truth. But each one 
of us, whether scholar or mill hand, doing 
his work faithfully and well, is achieving 
results in character, if not in outward accom- 
plishment, which contribute to the fulfilment 
of the divine ideal in humanity, to the com- 
ing of God’s kingdom on the earth. At the 
recent Ecumenical Congress ex-President 
Harrison used an illustration of the forward 
movement of a regiment during the Civil 
War. The march was through a dense wood. 
No soldier knew its object. Yet the regi- 
ment advanced laboriously, until late in the 
afternoon it came out upon an open plain, 
and there learned that its solitary march was 
part of a movement of the division, and that, 
unseen and unheard, their comrades, also, 
had been pressing forward to the right and 
left, and there was a united front on the 
savanna. The message of religion to each 
human soul struggling on in difficulty and 
obscurity is that his labor is not in vain in 
the Lord, that his work is part of the forward 
movement of the Eternal Will; and, as this 
conviction becomes assured, the danger of 
isolation vanishes, we accept willingly, even 
joyfully, the limitations of our lives, sing- 
ing in the heart and from the heart the hymn 
of our Unitarian poet :— 


‘*City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 
The true thy chartered freemen are, 
Of every age and clime. 


‘*One Holy Church, one army strong, 
One steadfast high intent, 
One working band, one harvest song, 
One King Omnipotent!’’ 


The assurance of human comradeship and 
divine companionship, of the fellowship of 
all souls in the divine life and the co- 
operation of all work in the divine purpose, 
—this is the message which Unitarianism has 
given to men in middle life, conscious of 
limitation, fearful of isolation. 

Herein lies, also, the answer to our need, 
when the opportunities give place to obliga- 
tions. To know that there is one King 
Omnipotent whose we are and whom we serve 
makes duty glow with peace and joy. Asa 
child is honored when his father calls him 
from his play to make him sharer in his own 
responsibilities and plans, though freedom 
be curtailed and the aimlessness of childhood 
be lost, so the realization that our duties are 
of God’s ordering makes service free and 
obligation glad. This message Unitarianism 
has given in the thrilling verses of Chadwick, 
whose full import the needs of growing ex- 
perience alone reveal :— 


‘*Thou, whose name is blazoned forth 
On our banner’s gleaming fold, 
Freedom! all thy sacred worth 
Never yet has half been told. 
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**But to-day we sing of one ~ 
Older, graver far than thou; 
With the seal of time begun 
Stamped upon her awful brow; 


‘*She is Duty: in her hand 
Is a sceptre heaven-brought ; 
Hers the accent of command, 
Hers the dreadful mystic Ought. 
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‘*Wheresoever she may lead, 
Freshly burdened every day, 
Freedom, make us free to speed 

In her ever-brightening way !’’ 


Such is the word which Unitarianism has 
actually spoken to those who in the noon of 
life feel the urgency of obligation, disclosing 
duty as the voice of God, stern indeed, yet 
wearing the Godhead’s most benignant grace. 
And patience,—has Unitarianism spoken 
any counsel of inspiration to those whose 
lives are consecrated to this virtue. There 
are, at least, two kinds of patience: one is 
of endurance, such as has been splendidly 
exemplified in the eyes of the world by 
Baden- Powell in Mafeking,—a mere holding 
on tenaciously, grimly, till relief come. But 
in addition to this there is a patience of en- 
deavor, which enables a man to labor with all 
his might, not merely holding the fort, but 
storming a fort which appears to be impreg- 
nable. Although the patience of endeavor is 
in danger of becoming dak and dogged, 
there is a thought which illumines it with all 
the fervent enthusiasm of youth. This lesson 
has been taught by Lowell, whose lines are 
almost too familiar to need repetition :— 


‘Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts. 

These are their stay; and, when the leaden 
world 

Sets its hard face against their fateful 
thought, 

And brute strength, like a scornful con- 
queror, 

Clangs his huge mace down in the other 
scale, 

The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous 
globe, — . 

One faith against a whole earth’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind.’’ 


This is the message of Unitarianism to us 
who must needs cultivate the virtue of pa- 
tience, helping us to the passion of patience, 
—a patience which is not sombre, but all 
aflame with enthusiasm. Because God is and 
we are his children, our work his and the 
outcome secure in his good will, ours may be 
not patience merely, but a veritable passion 
of patience. 

Wordsworth tells of the youth who sees 
the vision splendid fade at last into the light 
of common day, as he approaches the noon 
of his career. But is any day common into 
which a vision fades? Was not the vision 
born of the day which engulfs it, and given 
only as its harbinger? No day is common in 
which brave men and women are doing the 
Lord’s work in God’s world, which is quick 
with the memories of those who, having 
served their own generation by the will of 
God, have joined that invisible crowd of wit- 
nesses who still compass us about for inspi- 
ration and encouragement. What can compare 
with the glory of service in the full light of 
noon-day, with a vision more splendid than 
that of youth, with a sense of seen and un- 
seen companionship, dignified by the duty to 
which our God has called us, passionate with 
the patience of hope, fearless of sunset? 


‘*One poor day! 
Remember whose, and not how short it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s. : 
A lavish day! One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world,’’ — 
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The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
- ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source.] 
The present volume of Avery Other Sunday 
ends with the number bearing date of July 1. 
j The usual intermission will be taken, and the 


publication cease during July and August. 
The first number of Volume XVI. will appear 
for Sunday, September 9. The subscription- 
list has been admirably sustained through the 
whole year; and, all in all, it can be said 
that this publication has good reason to re- 
gard the past twelve months as a banner time. 
Aside from this financial encouragement, there 
have been many pleasant messages of indorse- 
ment and appreciation received by the editor. 
The Every Other Sunday is necessarily lim- 
ited as to the frequency of publication and 
smallness of its columns; but the chief aim 
of the editor is to afford as much variety as 
possible within the space offered, and to meet 
the varied tastes of the different ages, not 
forgetting teachers and adults, as well as the 
members of the Primary Departments in the 
Sunday-schools. Several series of articles, 
finely illustrated, have been published from 
time to time,—one, ‘‘The Famous Heads of 
Jesus, ’’ and also ‘‘Saints and their Legends. ’’ 
These were a continuation of the popular 
articles under the titles ‘‘Famous Pictures 
of Animals,’’ ‘‘Madonnas,’’ and ‘‘ Heads of 
Children.’’ In this way the paper seeks to 
educate up to standards of good taste and 
appreciation for the departments of ‘‘Art’’ 
and ‘‘History,’’ where religion finds a very 
important field. There is probably no paper 
of its quality and quantity published at so 
low a price,—40 cents a year for twenty-two 
numbers. It is planned to make Avery Other 
Sunday serve a still wider and more useful 
purpose in the home and Sunday-school the 
coming year. 


We notice that President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University is giving addresses by 
special request in different places on Sunday- 
school instruction. He stirs up some of the 
more conservative element by his criticisms 
of many existing text-books. There is 
abundant room for improvement, and no one 
is better qualified than President Hall to 
suggest the needed reforms. We appreciate 
the pleasant words which he sometimes utters 
concerning the work of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. He sees in the manuals 
published by that organization more of an 
approach to a proper system of religious edu- 
cation than in the ‘‘ International Lessons’’ and 
similar schemes. But, aside from the partial 
grading and better arrangement for the differ- 
ent ages, he also claims for the Unitarian 
text-books that they embody advanced schol- 
arship, and treat the Bible more reasonably 
and thoroughly than do the others. Here 
lies the great field for progress the next 
twenty-five years. The study of nature, his- 
tory, and ethics, is very well pursued in the 
public school training. Abundant teaching 
seems to exist for these and similar subjects. 
But, while the Old and New Testaments re- 
main fettered by ignorance and misunder- 
standing, .progressive Christianity will be 
seriously impeded. The radical thinker 
passes the Bible by, and considers. it waste 
time to discuss Biblical questions. Therein 
he makes a mistake, so far as the general 
public is concerned. We must settle certain 
questions which spring out of Biblical dis- 
cussion, in order to clear the way for better 
creeds and a nobler theology. Therefore, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, while wel- 
coming courses of lessons extra-Biblical and 
in a measure providing for this, still finds it 

wise—yes, necessary—to elucidate the Bible 
and reconstruct its different paits for the 
benefit of true religion among the people. 
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With this conviction deeply held, the courses 
for the next year have been planned, as re- 
cently announced in the Register. 


By the Christian Life, London, we learn 
that a vigorous Sunday School Association 
meeting was held on June 5. Mr. Ion Pritch- 
ard and his sister, Miss Marian Pritchard, 
arrived from the United States the morning 
of that day. It appears that the terrors of 
the sea had not affected them, but that they 
could make due report of what they had seen 
in their travels. Miss Pritchard, in particu- 
lar, gave an evening address of considerable 
length. Some things she approved and en- 
joyed, and other experiences were not so sat- 
isfactory. This was to be expected. The 
hasty journey would explain some of the dis- 
appointments, making it impossible to see 
many Sunday-schools or in this hasty way 
to visit the right ones. But, behind all this, 
one can readily see that the American and 
English attitude on the subject differs. What 
would have been satisfactory to an American 
at a public meeting would not elicit entire 
approval by an English person. The Sunday- 
schools of America and the methods employed 
to promote their welfare are unquestionably 
open to great improvement; but there would 
be a divergence of views between Miss 
Pritchard and ourselves, when it came to the 
adoption of practical measures toward the 
great end. This underlying difference is 
shown by the comparison of  text-books 
which are issued in London and in Boston. 
The substance is something similar, but the 
form is quite contrasted. What would be 
available text-books in the United States 
for a Unitarian Sunday-school, and perhaps 
the most popular, would not be acceptable in 
an English Unitarian Sunday-school. All 
this is quite natural, and is not to be de- 
plored. The same remark may be made 
about the anniversary meetings which Miss 
Pritchard reported. While human nature is 
very much the same in England and in 
United States, the habits of making up pro- 
grammes, tastes of audiences, and mental re- 
sponse, inevitably differ. 


We enjoyed the presence and addresses of 
Miss Pritchard and her brother; and we look 
for more extended reports of their impres- 
sions, believing they will be of value to us. 
It is evident that in Miss Pritchard the Eng- 
lish Unitarian Sunday-school workers have 
a much valued and inspiring leader. May 
she be spared in health and full vigor for 
many years, to continue her noble work! 
And may the same prosperity in*° mind and 
body attend Mr. Ion Pritchard, who is so 
closely and creditably identified with Essex 
Hall in it various activities. 


Church News. 


Boston.—Boston Common, Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches (Unitarian): Sunday, 
July 1, service at 5 P.M., on Beacon Street 
Mall, fifth tree from Charles Street Mall. 
The speakers will be Rev. James De Norman- 
die and Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 


Covington, Ky.—Mr. Carl F. O. Schmidt, 
a member of the class of 1900 of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, was unanimously 
called last Sunday (June 17) to the pastorate 
of the First German Evangelical Protestant 
Church at Bridgetown, Ohio, and will take 
charge of the church Sunday, June 24. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: On Sunday, 
June 24, Mr. Reccord preached in Taunton in 
exchange with Mr. Hussey. One hour be- 
fore the service a message was received, say- 
ing that Mr. Hussey had missed his train, 
and would not be present. After several in- 
effectual attempts to secure a supply, Mrs. 
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Reccord accepted the situation, and conducted 
the service to the satisfaction of all. The 
Sunday-school closed June 17, and on July 
the church will close for two months’ vaca- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Reccord expect to spend 
the summer in Vermont. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Minot Osgood Simons: On Sunday morning, 
June 10, a very impressive and beautiful ser- 
vice was held in the church, which was very 
prettily decorated with white flowers. At 
this special service twenty-seven persons 
gathered about the pulpit, and received the 
right hand of fellowship from their pastor. 
On June 8, afternoon and evening, our annual 
strawberry supper and apron sale occurred, 
under the auspices of the Beneficence Com- 
mittee. The supper brought together a large 
company of people, and the apron sale was a 
great success. The ladies of Unity Church, 
before there was a church proper, united to 
form a society which was called ‘‘The Church 
Reunion’’ in 1878. In 1880 they enlarged 
their scope of work, and formed ‘‘The 
Ladies’ Society of the Unity.’’ It has been 
faithful both to the work of the church and 
has answered all charitable calls that have 
come to their notice. In 1900 they have 
changed their name to ‘‘The Beneficence 
Committee of the Branch Alliance of Unity 
Church,’’ making the union complete of all 
the ladies’ societies in the church. Their 
work will continue the same. Our Branch 
proposes in the fall to hold a bazaar, for 
which we are all working during the vacation 
days. 


Gardner, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles A. Place: We come now to the 
summer time, with added hope, courage, and 
interest. Mr. Place has been with us a little 


Business Notices. 


An Attractive Heading.— When the sun feels 
warm on your back, turn to another column of this paper, 
and let your eye catch the fascinating heading, ‘Festival 
of the Fields and Woods.” It describes a great exhibition 
of summer furniture now in progress at the Paine ware- 
rooms on Canal Street. It is a display calculated to rob 
summer of half its terrors; and the best part of it all are 
the Canal Street prices, which make buying so easy. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 


of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


Established 
1850. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


For the summer months at ANDOVER, ME. 
Reasonable gates. Good table. Beautiful 
drives. Brooks and mountain scenery, and 
entire relief from hay fever. Photographs at 
Room 2, 12 Post-office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Oucotr B. Poor, ANDOVER, ME. 


RE Ne Tee ee REO: ME. the cox 


tage belonging to Rev. Joseph May. 
Delightfully situated, close to sea; commodious, conven- 
ient, fully furnished for owner’s use; thoroughly plumbed. 
Delicious well of drinking water. Apply to 

Josgeru C. Bripcrs, York Hargsor, Me. 
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over a year; and, under his guidance and 
with the co-operation of the society, we have 
had a successful year. The morning service 
has increased in attendance and interest. Our 
reports from the Sunday-school show an in- 
crease in attendance the last thirteen months 
of about seventy-five per cent. The general 
interest is good and wholesome, and our sys- 
tem has been perfected. Our guild meetings, 
too, have added much to the interest and 
faith of our young people. We simply want 
our friends of the outer world to know we are 
alive and growing, —not merely because a new 
minister has been here, but because work and 
faith and the spirit of co-operation deepen 
the religious life. On Memorial Sunday we 
had as guests members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic Post, Sons of Veterans, Spanish 
War Veterans, and Women’s Relief Corps. 
The second Sunday of this month the mem: 
bers of the active fire department, together 
with the veterans of the Fire Association, 
met with us. We had a full house on each 
of these occasions. Sunday, June 17, we ob- 
served as Children’s Sunday, with a full 
attendance. 


Madison, Wis.—A Children’s Service was 
held in the Unitarian church Sunday morn- 
ing, June 17. Music and flowers abounded. 
A responsive service was read and appropri- 
ate hymns were sung, in both of which the 
children took part with active and intelligent 
interest, showing excellent training. Both 
the Sunday-school and church were well rep- 
resented. The children’s sermon, preached 
by the pastor, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, was orig- 
inal and impressive, and had its value for 
the older people, as well as for the children, 
whose attention it riveted. Since the coming 
of Mr. Gilmore many signs of new life and 
spirit are apparent; and our future outlook 
is most promising. The Young People’s 
Guild, whose president is Mrs. W. D. McCue, 
has united with the National Young People’s 
Religious Union; and more than forty signa- 
tures have been added to our church’s simple 
bond of union, which was drawn up by the 
late Prof. William F. Allen when the church 
was organized. He was our first Sunday- 
school superintendent, as well as the president 
of our board of trustees. The present su- 
perintendent is Dean J. B. Johnson, also of 
the State University. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Children’s Day at the 
Church of Our Father in Rutherford was an 
event which will be long remembered by 
those who witnessed it. The interior of the 
church was lavishly decorated with flowers. 
The Sunday-school children, all dressed in 
white, were seated in ascending rows on the 
platform. Their happy faces, framed in a 
border of rich blossoms, completed a very 
beautiful picture. The special programme 
prepared by Mr. E. J. Lane, the organist, 
was of unusual interest and attractiveness. 
One of the features of the service was the 
baptism of the infant child of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Maynard, the minister, Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., making the sacrament notably 
impressive. Another was the confirmation 
of the young people, and their formal recep- 
tion into the fellowship of the church. The 
address of welcome by Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., 
was followed by the formal welcome of the 
new members by the congregation. 


Worcester Association.—The Worcester 
Association made a very successful venture 
on the 20th of June at a new observance of 
its summer meeting. At the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Wilson of Berlin the 
members of the association and their wives 
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spent the day in a beautiful grove of pines 
on one of the hill-slopes of Berlin. The 
subject of the day’s discussion, opened most 
helpfully and suggestively by Rev. F. J. 
Gauld of Leominster, was one in which 
ministers and ministers’ wives are equally 
interested, ‘‘The Problems of a Country 
Parish’’; and, more or less informally, the 
earnest talk of the day was shared by all. 
The luncheon to which Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
invited their guests at noon was as delicious 
as it was bountiful, and it was both. The 
meeting certainly owed the freshness and 
strength of its vigorous thoughtfulness to its 
good fortune in getting the woman’s point 
of view,—notably, through Mrs. Duncan of 
Clinton. The Worcester Association will 
repeat its experience of ‘‘an outdoor meet. ’’ 


Norfolk Conference.—The one hundredth 
session of the Norfolk Conference was held 
with the society in Randolph, Rev. William 
S. Jones, minister, on Tuesday, June 12. A 


|large number of delegates availed themselves 


of the fine day to attend the meeting and 
visit the pleasant town. All received a cor- 
dial welcome into the beautiful church, fra- 
grant and bright with the masses of floral 
decorations. From the twenty-two societies 
of the conference, eleven pastors and two 
hundred and thirty-three delegates reported 
at roll-call. The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston; and 
Rev. F. B. Mott of Dorchester led the devo- 
tional exercises with prayer. After a wel- 
coming address by the president the reports 
and other business were attended to; and the 
secretary, Rev. George M. Bodge of West- 
wood, read a brief historical sketch of the 
conference, prepared by him for this hun- 
dredth session, at the request of the directors. 

Mrs. Clara B. Beatley of Roxbury, head 
of the Committee on Conference and Methods 
of the Church Extension Society of Boston 
and Vicinity, read an able and suggestive 
paper on ‘‘The Work of the Church: What 
to do and How to do it.’’ Mrs. Beatley 
rejoiced in the tendency ‘‘to root thought in 
an institution.’’ She emphasized the value 
of a simple covenant, not only to be placed 
in every church book, to be signed by every 
church attendant, but to be inscribed upon 
the church wall as a constant reminder to all 
who see it. It will be well if the instruction 
in the Sunday-school shall lead up to this by 
careful preparation, so that the older mem- 
bers of the school may become conscious of 
their divine relationship, and desire to take 
this covenant as a pledge of their loyalty. 
Mrs. Beatley characterized the three prin- 
ciples which determine the success of a church 
in its methods as the social, the voluntary, 
and the congregational. Business methods 
must prevail in church work as elsewhere, 
the placing of responsibility upon committees 
who shall be held accountable to report at 
stated times. The responsibility of the con- 
gregation to the minister, to provide for him 
conditions giving opportunity for his highest 
work. Each principle was illustrated, and 
its importance urged. Mrs. Beatley closed 
with an earnest plea for a uniform service, 
which should bind all our churches together 
in a spirit of devotion. Our revolt against 
formalism and its traditions and the desire 
for independence have deprived our worship 
of many forms beautiful in thought and pow- 
erful to deepen the devotional] spirit and to 
enrich our worship. This was illustrated by 
the recital of a portion of the service used at 
her own church. 

Mrs. Beatley’s paper was followed by a few 
inspiring and wise remarks by Miss Elizabeth 
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Railroad to 


San Francisco 


Santa Fé Route, by 
its San Joaquin 
Valley Extension. 


The only line with 
track and trains under 
one management all 
the way from Chicago 
to the Golden Gate. 


Mountain passes, 
extinct volcanoes, 
petrified forests, 
prehistoric ruins, 
Indian pueblos, 
Yosemite, Grand 
Canon of Arizona, 
en route. 


Same high-grade 
service that has made 
the Santa Fé the 
favorite route to 
Southern California. 


Fast schedule; Pull- 
man and Tourist 
sleepers daily; Free 
reclining chair cars; 
Harvey meals 
throughout. 
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: 


Beginning July 1. 
S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent 
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P. Channing, whose presence and words are 
ever welcome at the sessions of this confer- 
ence, of which she has been so long an active 
and influential member. She commended the 


_ thought of Mrs. Beatley, especially in the 


matter of standing by and supporting the 
work of the minister, and urged the duty of 
all to reverence the office of the minister and 
to magnify the sermon and the church service. 
She deplored the tendency of the Sunday- 
school to supplant the church service, which 
should always hold the first place with chil- 
dren and youth. 

Rev. F. W. Pratt of Wollaston followed 
with a brief but eloquent and forceful ad- 
dress. The conference collection was taken 
up at this time; and then Dr. James De 
Normandie conducted a devotional service, 
and preached a brief but deeply inspiring 
sermon on the high privilege and duty of 
**Rest,’’ not only for the body, but for mind 
and heart; of taking some portion of each 
busy day, and ‘‘going apart’’ for a while, for 
peaceful rest and contemplation of things 
high and holy. This devout and tenderly 
effective discourse was followed by the pastor 
of the entertaining church with a welcome to 
the hospitalities of the society, and an invi- 
tation to assemble for the collation, which 
was cordially served by the ladies of the 
parish, in their commodious dining-hall and 
in the annex-tent made necessary by the 
large numbers in attendance. 

On reassembling, a brief business meeting 
was held, at which, on motion of Rev. Mr. 
Locke of Westwood, the thanks of the con- 
ference were tendered to the society in Ran- 
dolph for their generous hospitality, and to 
the various speakers for their services. It 
was voted, also, that the secretary shall pre- 
pare a history of the Norfolk Conference, 
with sketches of the present constituent 
churches, illustrated, so far as may be, to be 
published and ready for delivery by the time 
of the autumn meeting in October. An ap- 
propriation of $100 was voted from the con- 
ference treasury to cover the expense of 
publication, one copy to be given to each 
member of the constituent parishes, or each 
head of a family, free of cost. 

The time devoted to Sunday-school inter- 
ests having arrived, Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford of Waltham gave a stirring and interest- 
ing address upon the needs and needed 
reforms in our methods of Sunday-school 
management. Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai of 
Tokio, Japan, then spoke of ‘‘The Unitarian 
Cause in Japan,’’ and was followed by Rev. 
Clay MacCauley. Both addresses were of deep 
interest. A brief discussion of Mr. Puls- 
ford’s discourse was continued by Rev. Mr. 
Jones of Randolph, Rev. C. A. Allen of 
Bridgewater, and Mr. Henry Turner of Nor- 
well. The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 


School and Home Education. 


In the recent disastrous fire in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., in which all the buildings on five 
blocks in the heart of the city were destroyed, 
the Public School Publishing Company lost 
its subscription-list and large accumulations 
of valuable records besides. All readers of 
the Christian Register who may be subscribers 
to School and Home Education are requested 
to send to the Public School Publishing 


Company, Bloomington, IlJ., at once their 


names and addresses and the date of the ex 
piration of their subscription as nearly as 
they can remember it. It will be impossible 


to send the journal to those to whom it is 


due without this information. The next 
number of School and Home Education will be 
published on September 1. 
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TART right. In painting, the first 


It 


It is a mistake 


to think anything is good enough 
If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, etc., 
is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 


The only safe paint for priming is Pure 


It combines with the oil, form- 


ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 


The brands in 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 


Any shade desired is readily 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BEADLEY for it. 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN i . 
Chicago, 
g White Lead. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN h ~ “ 
JouN T.LEWIseBrosco} the margin are genuine, 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland, 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville, 


perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


Season of 1900. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


(From May 31 to October 15.) 


Opens its twenty-fifth season with the usual 
heavy advance engagements, though engage- 
ments may still be made for the earlier and 
later parts of the season. 

The service and equipment of the Poland 
Spring House have the reputation on two con- 
tinents of being without equal, and the wonder- 
ful success of this great summer palace bespeaks 
the truth of its reputation. 

The livery is very extensive, the diversions 
unlimited. 

GOLF at Poland Spring is held in very 
high repute, and the course has become known 
as the best nine hole links in the East. 


For any literature or information regarding engagements 
address 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
Poland Spring, South Poland, Maine. 


BOSTON, 175 Devonshire St. 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown = Liverpool 


New England.......July 18, 2.30 P.M. 
New England Aug. 15, I P.M. 
New England....... Sept. 12, 12 noon 


Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 
3d class, $25.50. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77 to 81 State St. 


STERLING SILVER 
FORKS and SPOONS 


mS ERe & CO. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
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The Religion of Evolution. ‘Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. Savace. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun,” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and ewer 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

(By Rev. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 

ear. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

17. Patience. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 


Lincoln, 
19. bey Wane of Salvation which the World 


8. 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
America, 

24. The Saints. P 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

27. Immortality. 

28. Learning to be Content. 

29.1an Maclaren and the Presbyterian 
Creed. Py Rev. Albert Lazenby.) 

30. Shadow an unshine. 

$1. “Khe Cleft in the Rock.” (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 

32. Hindered Lives. 

33. “The City of God.” (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 

34. Oneness with God. (By Babu Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar.) 

35. From Strength to Strength. 


(By Rev. 
John Cuckson.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*Hfow long does the train stop here?’’ the 
old lady asked the brakeman. ‘‘Stop here?’’ 
answered the functionary. ‘‘Four minutes. 
From two to two to two-two.’’ ‘‘I wonder,’’ 
mused the old lady, ‘‘if that man thinks he 
is the whistle.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


‘‘This room,’’ said Mrs. Gaswell to the 
architect, who was preparing the plans for 
the new house under her direction, ‘‘I want 
you to make different-from any of the others. 
I want to try a unique effect. You may cut 
off the corners, and make a regular octopus 
Ofit** 


Once, when Gen. Butler was in Congress, 
he rose in his place, and gently insinuated 
that the member who was occupying the floor 
was transgressing the limit of debate. ‘*Why, 
general,’’ said the member, in reproachful 
tones, ‘‘you divided your time with me.’’ 
‘*T know I did,’’ rejoined the grim old war- 
rior. ‘*But I did not divide eternity with 
you.’’—New England Home Magazine. 


An Old Cambridge lady, noted for her old- 
time courtesy, was in an electric, holding on 
with some difficulty to a strap. As the car 
reached Central Square, the man seated in 
front of her rose; and the lady, supposing he 
had vacated his seat for her convenience, 
acknowledged his kindness. ‘‘I don’t care 
whether you set or stand,’’ responded the fel- 


low. ‘‘/'m going to git out!’’ And he 
elbowed his way through the throng.— 
Tribune. 


An amusing story comes from Rome about 
some ladies who appeared at a papal recep- 
tion in ball-room dress. A cardinal, in- 
structed to apprise the offenders of their 
breach of etiquette, thus fulfilled his delicate 
mission: ‘‘The pope,’’ he said, ‘‘is old- 
fashioned, and does not like décolleté dresses. 
But I do not mind them; for I have been so 
much among savages, when a missionary, 
that I am quite accustomed to them.’’— 
Christian Life. 


Lord Randolph Churchill had not been 
chancellor of the exchequer long before the 
annual report on the condition of Great 
Britain’s finances was presented for his sig- 
nature by Sir Francis Mowatt. ‘‘Oh, I can’t 
make head or tail of this!’’ said he, testily. 
‘*Why don’t you arrange the figures so one 
can understand them?’’ ‘‘My lord, I have 
adopted the simplest known method. I have 
used decimals throughout.’’ ‘‘Yes, yes, I 
see; but I never did know what those dots 
meant,’’ was his lordship’s reply. 


A woman who had ignored a subpeena to 
appear as a witness in a case recently tried 
in Westmoreland, Kan., was brought before 
the court by the sheriff to answer for con- 
tempt. ‘‘What reason; madam,’’ said the 
judge, severely, ‘‘have you for not obeying 
the summons of the court?’’ ‘‘I hain’t got 
none, Mr. Judge,’’ she replied. ‘‘Only we 
have small-pox down at our house, an’ I 
thought you might be kinder sorter prejudiced 
ag’in it.’’ Court was instantly adjourned; 
and the judge, sheriff, and onlookers stam- 
peded for the outside. ‘ 


Jonathan P. Dolliver of Iowa, of the House 
of Representatives, is particularly apt at re- 
partee; and most members fight shy of a run- 
ning debate with him. Mr. Dolliver is 
perhaps best known by his peroration on the 
question of admitting American pork into 
European markets. ‘‘I hope the time will 
come,’’ he said, ‘‘when the American hog, 
with a curl of contentment in his tail and a 
smile of pleasure on his face, may travel 
untrammelled through the markets of the 
world.’’ But that time has not yet arrived 
in spite of Mr. Dolliver’s eloquence. 
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BAKING | 


PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS. Dec...31, 1899 s:0008 se ccee cece 20000008 $20,544,428.03 
LIABILITIES ccccccce cccbpptdnctectsentecioe 20848 056.66 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. . 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
Educational. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OCTOBER 3, 1900. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College, Technic School, and_ Business. 
R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


Boster SB uiversity Law School 
Is " 


| Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Fits for 
Dr. G. 


\C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Ov > . 0. Boston, Mass. 
rPHE HIG % % \ MILITARY ACADEMY, 
i Worcest ~~ \ 45th year, Sept. 12,1900. Gives 
its pupils the bi a ic instruction, physical culture, 


military training, . %, ‘supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. 4 ios be) ym Lawrence, D.D. 
Head Master, &% =} \ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Hackl? School. 


TARRYTOW ‘IDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey dre C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed sc..vol for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. | It will open October, 
1900, with a pecs staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings, Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. e school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. . 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve A ie of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Weighs, LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D. ; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

rls began Wednesday, om pa 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
rege wen For catalagae address ALLEN Bros, 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Familiarly called 
‘*The Gilman School’’ 


A school where trained minds are working with one 
end in view,—the making of the highest Phe of 
gentlewomen. Not a “keep still’? school, but an 
ideal, broad school life,—a place for training the 
pupil’s powers, ‘‘Every one can supply one 
where there was much knowledge and no education. 
. ., The learner does not want to be made a recep- 
tacle of other men’s words and thoughts, but to be 
made a thinker of thoughts and a wielder of words 
himself.” 

The classes are small. 

The laboratories are complete. 

The buildings are sunny. 

The playgrounds are ample. 

The School aims to develop the best type of 
womanhood that refinement and intellectual training 
can a The ideal is the highest, and no 
detail is too small for the personal attention of the 
Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
advancement, and not the pupil to the course.” 

The Resident pupils are provided with such care- 
ful and kindly attention as a mother desires for a 
daughter when away from home. 

The place in which The Cambridge School is 
established possesses exceptional advantages for 
instruction and cultivation. 

In the ninth census of the United States, Cam- 
bridge stands at the head of the list of cities ar- 
ranged according to their healthfulness. Its beauty 
is well known. Its historic and intellectual pre- 
eminence is also familiar. 


The Manual describes the School. 


Nos, 34 and 36 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, - - Massachusetts 


MISS KIMBALL’'S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. orcester, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘kis 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE 
Miss CAROLINE RCL ARK} Principals, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. : 
ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 
Endowed classical school for boys, fi 
for college, especially Harvard; nou fesidentotive 
Sad ota dotaier “cai aE 
Rev. JAmMes Dg Neskknote PD. Bresideot of the 


Trustees. WritraM C. Co: 
‘Address 0. M. FARNH AM: 


